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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Theological Society Meets 
In Brookline 

The second general meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society in America met 
at Holy Cross Seminary in Brookline, Massachusetts on January 26 and 27, with 
some thirty theologians in attendance, representing the faculties of Holy Cross, Saint 
Vladimir’s and Saint Tikhon’s, with a scattering of scholars from several university 
campuses. None of the members from Christ the Saviour were able to attend. 

The general theme of the meeting was “All Things New,” with four papers 
focused on the forthcoming Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Uppsala. 
Father John Meyendorff began by reviewing the structure of the Council with specific 
reference to the Uppsala Assembly, pointing out that while three hundred or more 
Orthodox will be in attendance, no preliminary inter-Orthodox consultations or brief¬ 
ing sessions have been planned. Father Paul Schneirla gave the final paper pleading 
for sincerity and responsibility in Orthodox relations with the World Council and 
deploring the acceptance of financial assistance by prosperous state churches and 
Orthodox communities that should rather be contributing to needy areas. 

Father Robert Stephanopoulos considered the threat of secularism to Orthodoxy 
and after outlining some of the subtle distinctions between various types of secularism, 
indicated the need of the Church to rally her resources for a confrontation. Father 
Harakas applied the theme of newness to the Church and suggested areas for renewal 
in conformity with tradition. His paper will appear in the Greek Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Review. 

At a business meeting on the final day, Father Alexander Schmemann was elected 
president. Father Stanley Harakas, vice-president and Father Theodore Stylianopoulos, 
secretary-treasurer. A Membership Committee was appointed consisting of Fathers 
Paul Schneirla, John Meyendorff and Nomikos Vaporis. Qualifications for member¬ 
ship include teaching on the graduate level in theology or an ancilliary discipline, or 
the possession of a doctorate in theology together with current activity, or publication 
indicative of the required competence and interest. Another meeting will be held in 
May to hear the reports of several committees appointed to study the subsections of 
the preliminary materials issued for the Uppsala Conference. 

— Paul Schneirla 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Archbishop Anthony Bloom. Living Prayer. London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 
Ltd., 1966. Pp. 125. 8s 6 d. 

Evagrius of Pontus once wrote that “the man who prays is a theologian,” and 
yet very few contemporary theologians concern themselves with this topic; the power 
and depth of prayer is rarely discussed simply, if at all. For that reason, this book— 
slight as it is in size—is a real rarity for and among Christians in general and Ortho¬ 
dox in particular. Written in understandable language by a still-living medical doctor 
turned monk and bishop, it seeks to examine and explain prayer as a way of life 
available to (and sought by!) believing persons. 

Probably aware of the fact that the figure of a bearded Eastern Orthodox bishop 
in long black robes speaking about mysticism would inevitably draw the attention 
of some exoticists, Archbishop Anthony discourages any misty mystics as would-be 
disciples by stating boldly in the opening chapter that prayer is not necessarily “a 
thrilling adventure,” but work : “It cannot be too strongly stated that nothing more 
significant, more awe-inspiring, can occur than meeting the God we set out to meet. 
It is essential to realize that we will lose our life in the process,” for “God is a fire” 
(p. 11). He goes on to explain in this same chapter that, nevertheless, prayer is one 
of the best means of becoming fully human in the Christian sense, i.e. in communion 
with God, partakers of His nature. Prayer is essentially the spiritual and silent artic¬ 
ulation of this mysterious communion of love and mutual devotion between God and 
man. 

The second chapter contains the Archbishop’s unique exposition of the Lord’s 
prayer. Starting with the last verse (“deliver us from evil”) he works backwards to 
the beginning words (“Our Father”). This he calls the “ascending” way of prayer: 
“our starting point at the end defines a captivity, the last word at the beginning 
defines our state of sonship” (p. 21). Admittedly this sounds odd, but proves to be 
very illuminating: Israel’s experience of the Exile is intertwined with the meaning 
of the Beatitudes, all in describing a soul’s ascent to the Father. This makes the prayer 
“universal” inasmuch as it describes the experience of every soul in seeking God. 
Properly it belongs only to the Church, to those who in Christ become sons of the 
Father in heaven and so have the spiritual boldness to address God as “Our Father,” 
as the Church does always. 

The three following chapters treat distinct aspects of a life of prayer. “The Prayer 
of Bartimaeus” (Mark 10:46-52) shows the mutual inspiration of faith and prayer: 
the one feeds the other, and even despair and doubt can deepen both. “Meditation 
and Worship” points out that thinking about God and praying to Him are not 
identical. “A meditation has been useful when it enables us to live more precisely 
and more concretely in accordance with the gospel” (p. 52). Such meditation blos¬ 
soms into prayer with concentration, as the author explains by examples from the 
“classics” of Orthodox spirituality: St. John Climacus, The Pilgrim John of Kron¬ 
stadt, and others. Repentance, a real changing-of-the-mind, and hence of life, is the 
final fruit of attentive prayer. “Unanswered Prayer and Petition” concerns itself with 
the “if’ preconditions of prayer, both God’s and the man’s. 

The “Jesus Prayer” is discussed in the sixth chapter. As is well known, this prayer 
has become a subject of slight controversy among some pious and pseudo-pious peo- 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Roman Okawa (’67) was ordained to the Diaconate and then to the Holy Priest¬ 
hood, on Dec. 10, 1967, by His Grace Vladimir, Bishop of Tokyo, at Holy Resur¬ 
rection Cathedral, Tokyo, Japan. 

Father Paul Kucynda (’68) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Emi¬ 
nence Ireney, Metropolitan of America and Canada, on Christmas Day, Jan. 7, 
1968, at the Cathedral of the Holy Virgin’s Protection, New York City. 

Father Thomas Edwards (’68) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Eminence Ireney, Metropolitan of America and Canada, at the Seminary Chapel, 
on Feb. 12, 1968. 

John Townsend (’67) was ordained to the Diaconate at the Seminary Chapel, 
on Feb. 12, 1968, and to the Holy Priesthood, at the Holy Virgin’s Protection 
Cathedral, New York, on March 3, 1968, by His Eminence Ireney, Metropolitan 
of America and Canada. 

FACULTY 

Father John Meyendorff lectured on “The Schism between East and West” at 
the Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, N.J. (Dec. 8), and on “The 
Meaning of Icons” at the Newman Center, New York University (Dec. 15). From 
Dec. 16 to 21, 1967, he took part in the meeting of the Theological Commission 
on Catholicity and Apostolicity, appointed by the Vatican Secretariate of Unity 
and the Faith and Order Commission, World Council of Churches. 

Father Alexander Schmemann lectured on “Sacramental Theology’’ at George 
Mercer Theological School (Nov. 30), on “The Veneration of the Theotokos” at 
the conference of the Mariological Society in Dayton, Ohio (Jan. 3), on “Orthodoxy 
in America” at the University of Pennsylvania (Feb. 16) and Temple University 
(Feb. 17). Together with Fr. Leonidas Contos and Fr. Paul Schneirla he took 
part in a symposium on “Cultural Identity and Religious Values,” organized by 
the Orthodox Clergy Fellowship and the Hellenic University Club in Philadelphia 
(Feb. 17). At the second meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society in America, 
held at Holy Cross Theological School, Brookline, Mass., he was elected president 


of the society for 1968. 

REGISTRATION—SPRING SEMESTER 

Total Enrollment—90 students: 

Graduate Division (B.D. Program) . 52 

Post-Graduate Program. 4 

Religious Education Program. 2 

Liturgical Music Program . 2 

Auditors and Unclassified. 10 

Collegiate Division (Pre-theological Program) . 20 
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Books Received 


Agourides, Sawa Khr. Khristos: Proparaskevi tes elevseos Tou en te P. Diatheke kai 
to loudaismo-Ermeneia tou Prospopou Tou en te K. Diatheke. Athens, 1967. Pp. 


62. 


_ . Oi Therapevtai: Anatypon ek tes “Theologias.” Athens, 1967. Pp. 26. 

_. O Kharakter ton Afigiseon peri tes Genneseos kai tes Paidikes Elikias tou 

Iesou para to Matthaio kai para to Louka. Athens, 1967. Pp. 21. 

_. Pavlos: Skiagrafema tes Zoes , tou Ergou kai tes Didaskalias tou Apostolou. 

Athens, 1966. Pp. 83. Ulus. 

_ Philon O Ioudaios: Anatypon ek tou Periodikou t{ Grigorios o Palamas” 

Thessalonike, 1967. Pp. 26. 

Arseniev, Nicolas. E Agia Moskha. Athens: Ekdoseis “Tenos,” 1967. Pp. 114. 

Arvanitis, Athanasius. Epistomos Istoria Syro-lakovitikes, Armenikes kai Aithiopikes 
Ekklesias. Athens, 1967. Pp. 127. 

Austin, Lou. You are Greater than You Know . Capon Springs, W.Va.: The Partner¬ 
ship Foundation, 1955. Pp. 206. 

Bensin, Basil M. Russian Orthodox Church in Alaska 3 1794-1967. Sitka, Alaska: The 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of North America, Diocese of Alaska, 
1967. Pp. 80. Illus. A special publication for the Centennial Celebration of the 
purchase of Alaska by the United States from the Russian Empire in 1867. 

Bogolepov, A. A. Pravoslavnaia Tserkov v Sovetskom Soiuze. Offprint. Pp. 47. 

Carr, William H. A. Perils: Named and Unnamed; the Story of the Insurance Com¬ 
pany of North America . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1967. Pp. 424. Illus. 

Cavarnos, Constantine. Hellas kai Orthodoxia . Athens: Ekdoseis “Orthodoxou Typou,” 
1967. Pp. 92. Illus. 

Elchaninov, Alexander. The Diary of a Russian Priest . London: Faber and Faber, 
1967. Pp. 255. Illus. 

Gallagher, Joseph V. A Parish Catechumenate: Materials and Format for Adult 
Catechesis. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1967. Pp. vii+183. 

Giannaras, Khrestos. E Theologia tes Apousias kai tes Agnosias tou Theou: me Ana- 
fora stis Areopagitikes Syggrafes kai Martin Heidegger. Athens, 1967. Pp. 102. 

Harrington, Wilfred J. The Gospel according to St. Luke: a Commentary . West¬ 
minster, Md.: Newman Press, 1967. Pp. vi+297. 

Jews in Eastern Europe: a Periodical Survey of Events , the U.S.S.R. and the Middle 
East War. Vol. Ill, No. 7 (November 1967), Pp. 134. 
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1968. Pp. 192. 

Setala, U. V. J. The Establishment of the National Orthodox in Finnish Politics dur¬ 
ing Years 1917-1925 (Orthodox Inst. Reprint Series, No. 1). Helsinki: University 
of Helsinki, 1966. Pp. 10. 

Stroyen, William B. Communist Russia and the Russian Orthodox Church, 1943-1962. 
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David Black (’67) is graduate student of History at 
Fordham University. 
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Archbishop Tikhon and 
Bishop Grafton: 

An Early Chapter in Anglo-Orthodox 
Relations in the New World 

Peter Carl Haskell 

Part Two* 


During the months following the General Convention of 1901, Bishop 
Charles Grafton continued to correspond with his Orthodox friends, espe¬ 
cially Fr. Sebastian (Dabovich). In April of 1902, Fr. Sebastian thanked 
Bishop Grafton for a book which was to be forwarded to Metropolitan 
Antony (Vadkovsky) of St. Petersburg. 43 

The years at the turn of the century were years of rapid growth for the 
Orthodox diocese and many new churches were being built. St. Nicholas 
Church (later to be Archbishop Tikhon’s cathedral) was consecrated in 
November of 1902. Tikhon invited Grafton to be present at the service. 
Tikhon stressed the missionary significance of the temple in his sermon. 

It is true that in wealth our new church is inferior to many 
churches of the great Russian land, but, for a compensation, she, like 
the Temple of Solomon, has a missionary importance... . Gathering 
around the temple, build out of yourselves a spiritual house (1 Peter 
2:5), so that to be able to give yourselves, your souls and your life 
to the service to God. Do not forget that both your church and 
church community have a missionary importance: you are a chosen 
generation , a peculiar people (1 Peter 2:9), so that you may an¬ 
nounce to the foreigners around you the wondrous light of Orthodoxy. 44 

Tikhon again invited Grafton to come to Chicago for the consecration 
of Holy Trinity Church on Leavitt Street in March of 1903. In his address 
to the annual council of the Diocese of Fond du Lac that year, Bishop Graf- 

* See Part One, St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly , Vol. 11, No. 4, 1967, pp. 
193-206. 
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ton reported that he had been present at the Great Friday services with 
Tikhon and that he “ .. would here bear witness of the more than kindly 
greetings we received from this holy Bishop and his clergy.” He went on 
to say, “If for one hour Christendom were one, what in that hour might 
it not achieve! If this ever comes, it will come, not by the adopting of each 
other’s errors, not by the servile copying of each other’s defects, not yet by 
agreeing to call diversity agreement, and palpable schism unity. It will come 
by a searching reformation of each communion for itself and by itself.” 45 

Events in the Old World began to quicken in the realm of Orthodox- 
Anglican relations. The Ecumenical Patriarch Joakim III sent an epistle 
to the Holy Synod of Russia in 1902 expressing the desire for a mutual 
consultation on the attitudes the whole Orthodox Church should take 
towards the Christians of the West. The Patriarch suggested a meeting of 
representatives of the autocephalous churches, but the Russian bishops felt 
that the complicated political situation of the Orthodox East would make 
that impossible. At its session in January of 1903, the Holy Synod decreed 
the canonization of St. Seraphim to take place at Sarov on 19 July/1 August, 
1903. They then turned to the task of answering the Ecumenical Patriarch’s 
epistle. 

Metropolitan Antony of St. Petersburg and Ladoga composed the reply. 
As Archbishop of Finland he had represented the Russian Church at the 
celebration of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897 and since then 
had followed the “affairs of the Anglican Church with great care. .. .” 46 
The first part of the lengthy reply was concerned with the Latins and 
Protestants. 

The conversion of Russia and of the Russian people constitutes 
the secret dream and unconcealed goal of the yearnings of the Papacy 
in our times. . . . However pacific the speeches of the Latins may be, 
however assiduously they may express and emphasize in all sorts of 
ways their especial love and respect for the Orthodox Church, and 
in particular for the Russian people and state, these fair words must 
not, nor can they, conceal the real desires of Rome from our atten¬ 
tion. . .. Religious exclusiveness and even fanaticism, mixed with a 
contemptuous arrogance in relation to Orthodoxy, is the distinguish¬ 
ing mark of the Protestants, one may say, even more than the Latins. 

Of course, much of this may be explained by the secular prejudices 
and general narrowness of the horizon of the German school of 
theology.. .. This fact imposes upon our scholars the duty of reveal¬ 
ing before the consciousness of the West the true majesty and the 
really Christian purity of Orthodoxy. 

Concerning the Anglicans, the epistle observed that they “... assume a 
somewhat different attitude towards Orthodoxy.” 
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With rare exceptions they do not arm at the perversion of Ortho¬ 
dox Christians, and upon every occasion and opportunity strive to 
show their especial respect for the Holy Apostolic Eastern Church, 
admitting that she and not Rome, is the true conservator of the tra¬ 
ditions of the Fathers, and in union and agreement with her seeking 
a justification for themselves, i e, for their own position. Love and 
goodwill cannot but call forth love on our side also, and nourish 
in us the good hope of the possibility of Church union with them in 
the future But here, also, much still remains to be done and to be 
explained, before that it will be possible to think of any sort of definite 
step in one or in the other direction And, first of all, it is indispensible 
that the desire for union with the Eastern Orthodox Church should 
become the sincere desire not only of a certain fraction of Anglicanism 
(the “high church”), but of the whole Anglican community. That the 
other purely Calvinistic current which in essence rejects the Church, 
as we understand her, and whose attitude towards Orthodoxy is one 
of particular intolerance, should be absorbed in the above-mentioned 
pure current, and should lose its perceptible, if we may not say ex¬ 
clusive, influence upon the Church policy and in general upon the 
whole Church life of this Confession which, in the main, is exempt 
from enmity towards us On our side, in our relations toward Angli¬ 
cans, there ought to be a brotherly readiness to assist them with 
explanations, an habitual attentiveness to their best desires, all pos¬ 
sible indulgence towards misunderstandings which are natural after 
ages of separation, but at the same time a firm profession of the 
truth of our Ecumenical Church as the one guardian of the inheri¬ 
tance of Christ and the one saving ark of Divine grace. 47 

This epistle to the Ecumenical Patriarch may justly be considered to express 
the attitude of Russian higher ecclesiastical circles towards the possibilities 
of reunion at the turn of this century 

In addition to sending the epistle to Constantinople, the Holy Synod 
directed Bishop Sergius (Stragorodsky) of Yamburg, Rector of the St. Peters¬ 
burg Academy (later Patriarch, 1943-44), who had been serving as president 
of the Commission on the Old Catholics, to establish a committee to study 
the question of the Anglican churches as well. At this time Tikhon himself 
was appointed a temporary member of the Holy Synod. 

When Tikhon, still in America, informed Grafton of the appointment, 
Grafton composed a letter to the President of the Holy Synod, the Metro¬ 
politan Antony. Bishop Grafton forwarded his letter along with some books 
to Tikhon with the request that he convey them to Russia. On May 21, 1903, 
Bishop Tikhon telegraphed to Fond du Lac “Leave for Russia 28 May. Glad 
to transmit your books. Accept my sincere thanks for your feelings and best 
wishes.” 48 

Grafton’s letter to Antony was a remarkable document both for what he 
said and for the way he said it. 

We have taken the liberty of sending you by the Right Reverend 
Bishop Tikhon, who has so endeared himself to us, and has most 
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kindly undertaken this office of charity, a few theological books illus¬ 
trative of our Church’s position and teaching.. . . 

You will in your goodness not dispise our littleness, or some pecu¬ 
liarities that have come from our inherited Westernism, but will, we 
believe, make generous allowances for the defects and evils to which 
a Puritan invasion in the past and our present environment in Amer¬ 
ica have exposed us. The Catholic Revival is gradually developing 
within our communion and we ask for it your sympathy, encourage¬ 
ment and prayers. 

Our Church has preserved the Apostolic Succession and the three 
holy orders of the ministry, and in her formularies has not departed, 
we humbly trust, from any essential or dogma of the Orthodox Faith. 
There has been of late years a great revival of spiritual life in the 
whole Anglican communion, and a better comprehension of the Cath¬ 
olic and Orthodox theology, and a growing desire for a recognized 
fellowship especially with the venerable Churches of the East. 

May we venture to say to your Holiness that in the approachment of 
the two communions, that portion of the Anglican Church which is 
in the United States stands the nearest to your venerated body. Polit¬ 
ically the governments of the two countries, Russia and the United 
States, have always maintained most happy relations, and our Church 
here in America is unlike the Church in England, free from any 
state control, and so free to act in its recovery of Catholicity and 
its intercourse with other Churches. The thirty-nine Articles do not 
form a portion of our Prayer Book, though bound up with it, and 
subscription to them is not required by us as it is in England. Our 
Liturgy and Eucharist differs from that in the English Book in that 
the doctrines of the Priesthood, Altar, and Sacrifice are more explic¬ 
itly and fully stated. Our Canon for the Consecration of the Holy 
Elements is far more full, with a distinct offering and presentation of 
the Holy Sacrifice, and the formal invocation of the Holy Ghost. 

We use for the most part leaven bread in the Holy Eucharist, 
though unleavened wafers are allowed. ... In Baptism immersion is 
provided for by our rubrics, but pouring, not sprinkling is allowed, 
which is usually done three times, one at the mention of each name of 
the Blessed Trinity. We hold that there is but one Arkhe in the 
Godhead, and that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father as the 
One Eternal Source and Fountain of Life, through the Son. While 
holding the faith at one, we believe, with yourselves, there seems to 
be a growing feeling that the Filioque clause which, without Ecu¬ 
menical authority, was added to the Creed, should be omitted. 

Along with yourselves we repudiate the Papal supremacy and 
Rome’s modem dogma’s of Papal Infallibility and the Immaculate 
Conception. We reject the Romish doctrine of Purgatory and the 
relief of the souls of the faithful by the application of the super¬ 
abundant merits of the Saints through the Papal system of indul¬ 
gences. We venerate Mary, the ever Virgin and ever Blessed Mother 
of God, but do not hold with Roman doctors that she is the Neck of 
the Mystical Body of Christ and that all graces must pass to us from 
Christ the Head through her. We accept all that the recognized 
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Ecumenical Councils of the Church have decreed, and as the canon 
of the English Church requires, hold that the Holy Scriptures should 
be expounded in conformity with the teachings of the ancient Fathers. 

Yet we have to confess that our Church is not all that the Divine 
Master would have it be, and the cruel marks inflicted by the stripes 
of past ages can be seen upon her. Like one recovering from a long 
illness and just regaining strength, we turn to the East, and stretch 
out our hands and ask for sympathy and counsel and Christian fellow¬ 
ship, .. . The Latin Church can no longer dominate the West. Recog¬ 
nition and established fellowship between the Eastern and Anglican 
Communions, as it would do so much towards forwarding Christ’s 
Kingdom, is that for which we earnestly pray, and make known in 
our great Master’s Name our desires unto you. 

Asking ever your remembrance at the Holy Altar, with our pro¬ 
found esteem and reverence in Christ. 

Your most humble servant in the Lord, 

(s) C. C. Fond du Lac 49 

To anyone at all familiar with the life of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
at the turn of this century, this letter is likely to produce a good deal of 
unease. All that he says is true enough of Bishop Grafton personally, but 
the prevailing spirit of the Episcopal Church was quite another thing. The 
positions stated in the letter are framed in such a way as to be most accept¬ 
able to an Orthodox reader and seemingly even to mislead him about the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in general. It is doubtful that “for the most 
part leaven bread” was used in the Eucharist. It was true enough that the 
rubric in one of the services for baptism in the Book of Common Prayer 
instructed the minister to dip the child, but no one in 1903 in fact baptized 
by immersion. Grafton knew full well that most of the theological issues on 
which he was writing did not represent either the concerns or the positions 
of American Episcopalians generally. The conclusion that the letter was 
deliberately intended to mislead would be inescapable if it weren’t for Graf¬ 
ton’s honestly declared intention in writing the letter: “The Catholic Revival 
is gradually developing within our communion and we ask for it your sym¬ 
pathy, encouragement and prayers.” 

Grafton had joined the Association for the Promotion of the Unity of 
Christendom , which sought Catholic reunion on the basis of the “branch 
theory” when it was founded in England in the late 1850’s. 50 In 1865 (the 
year of Tikhon’s birth), he had contributed a sermon to a volume Sermons 
on the Reunion of Christendom 51 During the half century or so preceding 
the writing of this letter, Grafton, like most Anglo-Catholics, had been 
absorbed by the apparent weakness of traditional Christianity because of 
its divisions in the face of the secularism opposing it. Reunion of Catholic 
Christendom was a central concern. For most High Churchmen this concern 
for “Catholic Christendom” soon narrowed to Roman Catholicism. As the 
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then tractarian Frederick W. Faber wrote to a friend, “I can learn little 
good of the poor forlorn Greek Church. It is, excepting the Russian Branch 
of which I know nothing, in a very sad state.... Depend upon it, Jack, cast 
about as we will, if we want foreign Catholic sympathies we must find them 
as they will let us in our Latin mother.” 52 

The early Tractarians were concerned about “Catholic sympathies,” not 
merely to acquire recognition from foreign churches, or as Metropolitan 
Antony said in the reply to Constantinople, as . . seeking a justification for 
themselves,” but because they already envisioned themselves at one with 
traditional Christianity in its struggle with the spirit of the age, that secular, 
rationalistic, progress-centered liberalism present as much in Catholic France, 
or among the upper classes in Russia, as in Protestant England. As Chris¬ 
topher Dawson puts it, . . the Church could not reconcile itself with the 
anti-dogmatic and anti-authoritarian principle which is the essence of Lib¬ 
eralism, while Progress, which is simply the natural process of cultural 
change, needs no inherent claim to the allegiance of the Christian.. .. This 
was the main issue of the Oxford Movement, and all its measures of ecclesi¬ 
astical and liturgical reform were subordinated to this central preoccupa¬ 
tion.” 53 

The Anglican struggle for a justification of its own position was a 
reaction to the predatory policy adopted by the English Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. There could be no question of these narrow ecclesiastical poli¬ 
ticians’ understanding the Oxford Movement’s Catholic and ecumenical 
concern. They set about to capitalize on the situation by making a few 
“converts” and to weaken this revival of traditional Christianity in the 
Church of England. As for the Anglo-Catholics themselves, they were senti¬ 
mentally lured by their Western past toward Rome. W. J. Rirkbeck, in 
writing about the relationship of William Palmer of Oxford with Khomya¬ 
kov and of Palmer’s attempts to join the Orthodox Church, observed of 
Palmer that . . even when he felt himself obliged to seek admission to the 
Communion of the Greek or Eastern Church he dreaded rather than wished 
for success, while on the contrary, even when he was most fighting against 
Rome, his heart wished for the Roman Communion.” 54 

Grafton’s memory in 1903 spanned the time from the Tractarians who 
had shaped his decision to dedicate his life to the recovery of the traditional 
heritage of the Episcopal Church, through the convert-making policies of 
Roman Catholicism, the ultramontanism of Vatican I and finally to the 
condemnation of Anglican Orders by the Papacy in 1896. The Papal Bull 
Apostolicae Curae broke the spell of Rome for Grafton. “The denial by 
Rome of our orders was a judgement such as destroyed all confidence in her 
spiritual conduct. No political judgement has ever been more corrupt. 
Expert Roman theologians had said our orders were valid, but English 
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Romans said such a ruling was not politic.” 55 In 1903 Bishop Grafton was 
turning to the Orthodox Church not as a sideward glance nor as a secondary 
buttress for the Anglican claims vis-a-vis Roman polemics but with a single- 
mindedness of purpose unique in the whole history of Anglican approaches 
to Orthodoxy down to the present day. 

As he himself wrote, 

While for a long portion of my life I hoped for the reunion in 
Western Christendom of the Anglican and Latin Communions, after 
the Roman rejection of our orders, which was in itself, I believe, a 
great blessing, the union seemed a practical impossibility. The Holy 
Spirit in the last century has been striving with the Anglican Com¬ 
munion, to regain its full heritage of faith and worship. . .. On the 
other hand, the same Holy Spirit has been pleading with the Latin 
Community ... to cease to be Papal and to become Catholic, . . . but 
only a moral earthquake . . . can shatter the Papacy. 56 

Grafton’s letter to Antony may justly be seen as the mature judgement 
of a sincere Christian soul, convinced of the authenticity of his own church 
but only too aware of its dangers and weaknesses, and therefore reaching 
out to the authenticity and certainty of Orthodoxy. The letter was a genuine 
statement of his personal faith in Anglicanism, of what he believed God was 
doing and would do through the Catholic Revival, and of ultimate success 
in the gradual recovery of what he believed to be the Episcopal Church’s 
rightful heritage. 

On July 20, 1903, the Russian Consul General in New York, Mr. Nich¬ 
olas de Lodygensky, paid a call on the Rev. Edmund Smith, rector of the 
Episcopal parish at Fort Hamilton. Smith had been to Russia in 1901 and 
was a personal friend of de Lodygensky and Fr. Alexander Hotovitsky, the 
editor of the Russian Orthodox American Messenger . The Consul General’s 
call was to urge that the Episcopalians send a representative to Russia, and 
he suggested Bishop Grafton. The previous November when Grafton had 
been in New York for the consecration of St. Nicholas Church, of which 
Lodygensky was Starosta , the two had discussed this possibility. Lodygensky 
was now convinced that the fall of 1903 would be the best time for Grafton 
to be there. Smith conveyed the Consul General’s reasoning as follows to 
Bishop Grafton: 

Bishop Tikhon has just been appointed a member of the Holy 
Synod in Petersburg. The other members are 

Bishop Anthony — Metropolitan of Petersburg 
Bishop Vladimir — Moscow 
Bishop Flavian — Kiev 

The three above mentioned are ex-officio. Bishop Tikhon and one 
other are the special appointees, the whole number of Holy Synod 
being five. 
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Bishop Flavian is a nobleman, an unusual circumstance in Russian 
Bishops, a man of breadth of view and culture, and moreover a warm 
friend of Bishop Tikhon. The point Mr. de L. makes is that it is very 
unusual for such a man as Bishop Tikhon to be in the Holy Synod— 
one who has personal acquaintance with American Bishops, and warm 
personal sympathies with our hoped for rapproachment & possible 
union—(2) that his sympathy of view with Bishop Flavian will prac¬ 
tically mean two of five members [are] at one—(3) that the letter 
from the Patriarch of Constantinople to the Holy Synod at just this 
time is significant and opens the door to strong presentations of our 
position and feelings towards the Eastern Church—and (4) the exist¬ 
ence of a special commission to examine and weigh this whole sub¬ 
ject affords the best opportunity of our being in touch with the whole 
question. 

The appointment of Bishop Tikhon is (M. de L. thinks) for a short 
term—perhaps only three months—so that the great advantage to be 
gained from his membership in Holy Synod so far as personal influ¬ 
ence from American Churchmen is concerned had best be immediate. 57 

It took little urging for Grafton to start preparations to go to Russia. 
He consulted with Bishop Weller, his coadjutor, and on July 25 wrote directly 
to de Lodygensky of his intention to accept his suggestion. Grafton also wrote 
to Bishop Anthony Kozlowski, Polish Old Catholic Bishop in Chicago, 
whom Tikhon had met at the Weller consecration, suggesting he go to 
Europe with Grafton to the Old Catholic Conference to take place in Bo¬ 
hemia in August and then on to Russia. Kozlowski responded that it would 
be impossible for him to go to Europe for financial reasons and *\ . . secondly 
I cannot go to Russia as being a Pole their politics will not permit me.” 58 

There was residing at that time in Fond du Lac a young candidate for 
the ministry from Philadelphia, Sigourney W. Fay, Jr. Grafton wrote to 
Elbridge T. Gerry, a longtime friend of the Catholic Revival and benefactor 
of both the Diocese of Fond du Lac and Nashotah House. Grafton told 
Gerry that Fay, “A person of excellent social standing and address and very 
clever and learned,” had offered to go to Russia at his own expense as the 
Bishop’s deacon. Finances were a problem for Grafton himself, and he 
hinted broadly to Gerry, 

In order to go properly, it is thought best, I ought to have a letter 
or letters from our Presiding Bishop or Chairman of the House of 
Bishops and if possible a letter of some weight to an American Am¬ 
bassador. To go properly will tax my purse rather heavily as I have 
been doing all I can for this Diocese of mine 59 

On the 8th of August, Grafton was in Newport, Rhode Island to see Mr. 
Gerry, who gave him $1,000 for the expenses of the trip to Russia. 60 While 
in Newport, Grafton called on Bishop Thomas M. Clark, the Presiding 
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Bishop of the Episcopal Church, and received a something less than enthusi¬ 
astic letter to Metropolitan Antony stating that “It is his [Grafton’s] wish 
and that of many others to establish and continue fraternal relations between 
the Eastern Church in Russia and the Church in America.” 61 On August 22, 
less than a month after receiving Consul General de Lodygensky’s suggestion, 
Grafton sailed for England on the first leg of his trip, or pilgrimage, as he 
preferred to call it. 

As soon as he had decided to go, Grafton had written to Lord Halifax, 
the President of the English Church Union. Halifax invited both Grafton 
and his deacon to visit in his home when they arrived in England. 62 Halifax 
had nearly joined the monastic community at Cowley that Grafton had 
helped to found in 1865, and they had remained close personal friends over 
the years. Lord Halifax, as president of the English Church Union, was now 
the spokesman for High-Church sentiments in England. One of the vice- 
presidents of the English Church Union was William J. Birkbeck, an English 
country gentleman who had visited Moscow in 1882 and was at once fasci¬ 
nated by the Russian Church and people. He had learned the Russian and 
Slavonic languages, and having spent much time in Russia he was well 
known there. Halifax, as his biographer puts it, had 

.. . always regarded the Russian Church, and the approach to it, as 
peculiarly within Birkbeck’s province, his own eyes being fixed upon 
Rome; but, while occasionally irritated by attempts (with which, 
however, he never associated his friend) to use Orthodoxy to divert 
attention from the Reunion of Western Christendom, he gave every 
encouragement to the movement to promote closer relations between 
Canterbury and Moscow. 63 

As soon as he was informed of Grafton’s plans, Birkbeck invited him to come 
to his estate for a visit also. 

Not all concerned were as enthusiastic as de Lodygensky or Grafton him¬ 
self about the timing of this venture. On August 17, de Lodygensky tele¬ 
graphed Grafton that “Bishop Tikhon cables he will stay September in Peters¬ 
burg but thinks it would be much more convenient for your reverence to 
arrive in Russia next year. . . .’ 564 Tikhon also sent a personal letter to Grafton, 
but as mail between Russia and the United States took twelve to fourteen 
days, Grafton had already sailed for England before it arrived. Tikhon felt 
that the Holy Synod’s considerations of Anglicanism were just beginning, 
that many misunderstandings and questions would naturally arise during 
the investigations, and that Grafton’s visit .. after this will help both sides 
very much and will be more important and successful.” 65 Birkbeck, who was 
conversant with affairs in Russia, had many more misgivings about the trip. 
He wrote to Halifax, 
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“If B. of F. L. has REALLY received an invitation from Antonius of 
St. Petersburg, of course he ought to go. . . . But, if it is merely a 
friendly invitation on the part of Bishop Tikhon (the Russian Consul 
in N. Y. CERTAINLY counts for nothing, as he has nothing official 
to do with the ecclesiastical authorities), and not really anything from 
Antonius, or more than an assurance from Tikhon that Antonius 
would no doubt welcome him, it may be worth considering whether 
this is the best time for such a visit, when Americans are very un¬ 
popular in Russia for having seemed to interfere about the Jews.” 66 * 67 

Bishop Grafton was, however, already on his way to England and had every 
intention of going on to Russia. 

By all accounts, the Bishop of Fond du Lac was a very charming man and 
pleasant company for one of Birkbeck’s High-Church sentiments and interest 
in Orthodoxy. Birkbeck soon wrote to Halifax, “He is quite delightful. . .. He 
has persuaded me to go to Russia with him.. . . Meanwhile very wonderful 
things are happening in Russia. Directly Antonius comes back to St. Peters¬ 
burg, the Holy Synod are going to discuss the Anglican Church. . . . You can 
imagine how anxious I am.” 68 On August 24, de Lodygensky sent Grafton 
the passports and visas along with letters of introduction to Father loan 
Leontievich Yanycheff, Chaplain to the Imperial Family, and others. 

Traveling with Mr. Birkbeck, the Bishop hardly needed introductions in 
Russia. Grafton’s letter to the Metropolitan had itself created quite a stir 
in St. Petersburg. Tikhon, wrote, “Your kind gifts—these books and letters 
—were accepted by the Rt. Rev. Metropolitan Antonius with hearty thanks. 
The Metropolitan proposes to send your letter, as very important, to the 
Patriarch of Consitantinople. . .. He asks me to explain to you his earnest 
gratitude and thanks and best wishes.” 69 

Bishop Grafton, the Rev. Mr. Fay, and Mr. Birkbeck stayed in Russia 
just under one month. The trip was greatly to Grafton’s delight. About five 
days before he left Russia he wrote a description to Gerry: 

From the moment we reached the Russian Frontier every door 
has been opened to us. It was a small thing but when we came to the 
first station, and custom house, everything was ready, a special room 
and an excellent repast well served, officials bowing right and left. At 
St. Petersburg we took an apartment in the Hotel d’Europe—where 
we were called on by the Exarch of Georgia, who was the principle 
Ecclesiastic in Petersburg, the Metropolitan Anthonius being absent. 

He subsequently entertained us at the Lavra or monastery. The cele¬ 
brated Fr. John (of Kronstadt) also came. The servants flocked about 
him in hall and passageway so that he had to struggle to get to his 
carriage so anxious were they to touch him and get his blessing. We 
saw General Kireev who came often being much interested in our 
matter and having written about it; also Mr. Sabler, the Assistant 
Procurator of the Holy Synod did us much service. Then we went to 
the Monastery (near Moscow) of the Troitsa (Holy Trinity, where 
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the Metropolitan of Moscow had invited us.) This is one of the most 
famous places in Russia. We were put up at the Guest House. The 
Metropolitan sent his carriage for me. We attended many services 
here. It was the Feast of their founder S. Alexis [sic ]. I was told there 
were about 5 or 6,000 pilgrims in the place. It was quite a medieval 
sight when from a high terrace, some forty feet above them, the 
Metropolitan came with his priests and blessed the pilgrims, and the 
food prepared on long tables for them in the court below. Here I 
visited the Academy—there are 4 in Russia. These are for the best 
students preparing for orders. Also drove out to the Ecclesiastical 
Seminary and assisted the Metropolitan in giving the prizes away to 
the students. At the Academy dinner, in a hall larger than that of the 
Gen. Theo. Seminary, there are some 500 students and monks at 
table. The dinner at the seminary was more select, prosperous, etc. 
Here toasts were given—and wine—and I made a speech. Vladimir 
the Metropolitan seems taken with me. He drove me back to the 
Troitsa in his own carriage, 4 horses and postilan.. . . He took us 
back to Moscow in his private (railroad) car. Here at Moscow we 
have the honor of being in the Monastery of St. Michael, in the 
Kremlin, no Anglican has ever been invited here. We have. We 
have the grand suite of rooms belonging to the Metropolitan.... I 
was present Sunday at the great church of S. Saviour’s. It holds 
12,000 or more standing full. The Metropolitan celebrated. He gave 
me his throne in the space. Afterwards, when I came up to kiss the 
hand cross he held, he did not let me kiss his hand, but saluted me 
with three kisses. This is the ordinary way of greeting a brother 
bishop. Afterwards we went to his place. . .. Mr. Birkbeck has been 
an invaluable guide. I have drawn up a letter or paper for Anthonius 
(which B. has put in Russian), who is the chief power in the Synod 
and whom B. knows and will see first. We go now to Petersburg to 
meet him. Much love and all Blessings to you. Ever gratefully. 

Yours 

(s) C.G. Fond du Lac 70 

Before leaving Russia, Grafton had the meeting with the Metropolitan 
Antony and presented his second letter. Antony sent Tikhon, two other 
bishops, and two archimandrites to the station to see Grafton’s party off. If 
Bishop Grafton had originally written to Antony seeking Catholic sympathy, 
he certainly had received every outward sign of it in Russia. Although the 
initiative for him to make the trip had come from the Orthodox side, it 
would have been impossible for the Episcopalians to find an envoy who by 
temperament, piety, and belief would have made a better impression in 
Russia than Grafton. As Birkbeck wrote to Halifax, “It is such a blessing 
to have a Bishop who knows how to behave like a Bp, and does what he 
ought to icons and relics, and I’m sure he is making a splendid impression.” 71 

The letter to Antony represented the personal position Grafton had come 
to in 1903; the Russian pilgrimage sealed his every conclusion. After his 
return to the United States he wrote, spoke, and preached almost constantly 
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on the theme of Orthodox-Anglican reunion. The Rev. E. G. Richardson of 
Milwaukee was interviewed by the Milwaukee Sentinel about one of the 
bishop’s sermons, and Mr. Richardson said “. .. Bishop Grafton, since he has 
been to Russia has got an oriental microbe on the brain, and that his mind 
is so badly addled that he no longer knows how to talk to Anglo-Saxons.. . .’ >72 

Grafton had come to almost personify the Anglo-Catholic party to most 
Episcopalians. The Anglo-Catholic party, however, had little influence on 
the life of the Protestant Episcopal Church outside the small Midwestern 
dioceses. Furthermore, within the High-Church group it was no longer true 
to say that Grafton exercized any effective leadership. While his words have 
a stirring prophetic ring on the theme of Orthodoxy, they only served to 
further isolate him from both the Low Churchmen and the Anglo-Romanists 
then on the increase among younger High Churchmen. The General Con¬ 
vention of 1904 respectfully heard Bishop Grafton’s report on his trip to 
Russia and his recommendation that, 

As the Holy Governing Synod has appointed a Commission, my 
suggestion is, that a similar Commission be appointed by our body, 
consisting of its chairman, two other Bishops and two clergy, and 
who shall be a committee to correspond and confer with that ap¬ 
pointed by the Synod, and of which Bishop Sergius, the President of 
the Academy, is the head. 73 

The report was published as Appendix VIII of the official Journal of the 
Convention, but no action was taken on the recommendation to appoint a 
special committee. Increasingly Grafton was a voice crying in the wilderness 
among Episcopalians. Among Orthodox in America and Russia he had 
become a subject of great concern and interest. 

Shortly after Grafton’s return to Fond du Lac, Birkbeck wrote to him 
from England: 

Meanwhile things are going a-head in Russia. I have not got it yet, 
but I hear that your letter to Antonius has been published in full in 
the “Church Messenger” (Tserkovny Viestnik) the organ of the St. 
Petersburg Ecclesiastical Academy, and that the Orthodox Theo¬ 
logians are invited to discuss and write upon it! What shall I do? 
Had not the English original better appear in the English Church 
papers here with an intimation that it had been published in Russia? 

I shan’t do this till I hear from you. 74 

The letter in question is the one written in Russia by the Bishop and 
translated into Russian by Birkbeck. It is an expansion of the first letter sent 
via Tikhon’s good offices, running to thirteen pages in Grafton’s memoirs. It 
is less supplicating than the first letter, but covers essentially the same points: 
ecclesiology, the doctrines of the real presence, priesthood, and the problem 
of the Filioque, while also asking for some clarifications from the Orthodox 
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on matters of devotion to the Theotokos and icons. Bishop Sergius expressed 
the following view of the significance of the letter and of Metropolitan 
Antony’s invitation for theologians to comment upon it, “Thus the flower of 
our theologians are invited to take part in the discussion, the affair assuming 
the character of a church event, well able to awaken in us our common 
church consciousness.” 75 In America the Russian Orthodox American Mes¬ 
senger urged all members of the American Mission to enter into this dia¬ 
logue in 

a personal exchange of ideas, which has such an immense advantage 
over the literary intercourse. . . . The members of our mission can 
render a great service to the Church of God. To our mind the newly 
organized Committee will be interested to see the differences of the 
Episcopal Church in various lights, to get acquainted with its interior 
life and its correspondences to the spirit of the Russian Church. . .. 
Henceforth every bit of information on this subject, coming from 
people, who are in a position to observe the life of both Churches in 
a direct way, is more than desirable. 76 

The first Russian theologian to write on the subject of Anglican orders 
had been Prof. Vassili A. Sokoloff of the Moscow Theological Academy. He 
had favored the possibility of their recognition “by economy,” and had also 
written on the topic of Orthodox-Old Catholic relations. He was one of the 
first to respond to the Metropolitan’s invitation to comment upon Grafton’s 
letter. Of Grafton himself he said the following: 

Our press informed us beforehand that the aged Bishop belongs 
to the number of people, who have sincere and profound sympathies 
for the Orthodox Church, and that his present voyage is the realiza¬ 
tion of an old wish of his to become personally acquainted with the 
Orthodox East, to see its churches, to witness its divine services, to be 
a direct observer of the religious life of its people. 

These good tidings concerning the aged Bishop naturally disposed 
us well towards him even before we knew him, and our personal 
acquaintance with him only helped the further development and con¬ 
firmation of our regard. His imposing and highly sympathetic exterior, 
the simplicity and kindliness of his manner, his lively and interesting 
conversation, and especially the sincere regard and reverence, which 
he showed, in word and deed, to our Orthodox Church, drew to him 
our best feelings. 

On the subject of the Bishop’s letter, Sokoloff was less enthusiastic. 

The teaching of the Anglican Church in comparison with the 
Orthodox shows with sufficient clearness that there still exist many 
differences between them, the existence of which will serve as a real 
barrier to the union of the churches, however sincere and deep may 
be the feelings of mutual sympathy inspiring their adherents, and 
however warm their desire for union may be. Great difficulties still 
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stand in the way of the accomplishment of this holy work, and Bishop 
Grafton himself is fully conscious of this. 77 

Grafton regarded this observation of SokolofFs as a .. not unkindly 
criticism,” for Grafton was indeed well aware of the problems, but his 
ecumenical hopes rested not on present Anglican realities but rather on the 
future recovery of tradition. As Bishop Sergius put it in a statement that 
might as well have been Grafton’s, “A time will come when the true uni¬ 
versal and Catholic spirit will grow and wax strong in the bowels of the 
American Church, conquering all other tendencies in it, and then the jour¬ 
ney to the East will become needful for it.” 78 

Writing in another context in his memoirs, Bishop Grafton reflects that 
.. Bishops are easily deceived, perhaps more easily than other men, and 
their approval of persons has often been most unfortunate.” 79 This was cer¬ 
tainly the case with Grafton’s approval of Sigourney W. Fay. Coming from 
a prominent Philadelphia family, Fay was a brilliant but mercurial man. He 
had been ordained rather hastily to accompany Grafton to Russia and was 
later appointed without mature judgement to teach theology at Nashotah 
House. Joseph W. Barry, who was then Dean of Nashotah, describes Fay as 

the most perfect example that I have ever known of the “will to be¬ 
lieve.” Fay seems to have, apart from the fundamentals of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, no opinion that he could not change overnight. When I 
first got to know him he had just returned from a visit to Russia with 
Bishop Grafton.. . . He came back an enthusiastic devotee of the 
Eastern Church, as was also Bishop Grafton. The difference was that 
the Bishop remained so and Fay did not. But for the time the Ortho¬ 
dox were everything and the Anglican Church should do everything 
it could to achieve union with them. 80 

In the pages of the Russian Orthodox American Messenger during this 
period it is Fay almost alone who responds to the numerous articles from 
Russian theological literature that had been stimulated by Grafton’s visit. 
No Episcopalian of the stature of Francis J. Hall, who had responded to 
Fr. Dabovich in 1901, entered into this dialogue. Aside from Grafton himself 
and Fay, the enthusiasm for it was almost exclusively on the Orthodox side. 

(To be continued) 
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The Anglican Church and the 
Ecumenical Councils 


Nicodim, Metropolitan of Sliven 


The Anglican Church became a distinct church during the course of the 
sixteenth century. By this we mean that although it retained a sufficient 
amount of its former life, so that its theologians can prove its continuity, 
it became after the Reformation a separate church with its own organization 
and its own peculiar life, and it was not in communion with other churches 
or with those who made reforms on somewhat different lines in Germany 
and elsewhere. 

It is misleading to divide the ecclesiastical and theological movements in 
the sixteenth century into two sharply opposite streams: Reformation and 
Counter Reformation. The need for reforms was felt long before, and several 
attempts having been made and found unsatisfactory, men began to reform 
without waiting further to have consent of all others. Naturally, these move¬ 
ments began in the countries which had little or no connection with the 
ancient Roman Empire, and since they soon found that the system which 
they wished to reform was committed to views which upheld the religious 
significance of certain elements of that empire, the whole question turned to 
the denial of the values of those elements, thus making this opposition part 
of their religion. This is usually called the Reformation. 

When it became clear that these movements were to be taken seriously, 
the rest of the Western Church made an effort to reform the abuses which 
had been discussed for so long a time. This was done at the Council of Trent. 
The Counter Reformation consisted of this council and of the activity of 
those who held that it alone represented the legitimate Reformation. It should 
be made clear, however, that in spite of these views the repressive measures 
and the struggles to crush the opposite movements are not in any sense unique 
notes of the Counter Reformation, but belong equally to the Reformation. 

It is true that at the beginning the reformers made appeals to a general 
council. They evidently believed very strongly that they were right and 
assumed that such a council would reform everything according to their 
wishes. Later on, when the non-Roman reformers lost hope of gaining ground 
in such a council, when they observed the proceedings of the Tridentine 
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council^, especially its own baseless hope of regaining the reformed; they found 
that just as they had rejected the authority of the pope, so they had to reject 
the authority of his organs and assemblies. 

The official views of the completed English Reformation are to be found 
chiefly in the Thirty-Nine Articles. Article XXI is Of the Authority of Gen¬ 
eral Councils. 

General councils may not be gathered together without the com¬ 
mandment and will of princes. And when they be gathered together 
(forasmuch as they be an assembly of men, whereof all be not gov¬ 
erned with the spirit and word of God) they may err, and sometimes 
have erred even in things pertaining unto God. Wherefore things 
ordained by them as necessary to salvation have neither strength nor 
authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken out of Holy 
Scripture. 

We have, first, to consider briefly what was meant by general councils 
and their authority by the authors of the article. They could not have meant 
the 18 “concilia approbata,” a list only later compiled by Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, or still less the seven ecumenical councils of the undivided Church. 
On those subjects which were not a matter of controversy at that time in 
England, there were retained the same views and assumptions that had been 
held before; i.e., they remained identical with the views current in the 
Western Church before the Reformation. Such was the case, for example, 
with the creeds, with the methods employed in theology (which were a con¬ 
tinuation of the later scholastic treatment), and with many other areas. 

So it was with the subject of ecumenical councils. At that time there were 
two different views about “general councils.” The one was “new” ( i.e., it 
contradicted the current traditional views inherited from the earlier Middle 
Ages) and was held only in certain districts and by certain schools. In spite 
of its gaining prominence in the councils of the fifteenth century, it was even 
then the view of the minority, and this fact partly explains its failure. This 
view, with certain ameliorations, was later known as Gallicanism. The other 
view, the dominant one during the Middle Ages, kept the whole subject of 
councils in the background, because there was no place for them in the sys¬ 
tems of the scholastics. As far as there survived anv dim reminiscences of the 
earlv great councils, they were made to fit in with the medieval system. As 
a specimen of such an attitude we can point to the work De regimine prin - 
cipum , which went under the name of St. Thomas Aquinas. In the third 
book (cap. 17, 18) we read of the €C quattuor conciliis solemnioribus et uni - 
versalioribus” and how through them the Byzantine emperors did homage to 
the popes; of the two succeeding councils, which according to such a view 
are of a transient epoch and of inferior value; and how finally Pope Adrian 
“imperium in personam maqnifici Principis Caroli a Graecis transtulit in 
Germanos” because the Eastern empire had become weaker and the emperors 
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did not help the popes in their wars. Under the name of “general” were 
also known other councils of an undefined number, and this fact only strength¬ 
ened the medieval belief that the ancient councils must have been like the 
later ones; i.e., that they had also been councils under the popes. 1 

It is not to the opposition and denials of the reformers, but to these views 
current in the Western Church before the Reformation that we are to trace 
the mention of the first four ecumenical councils as being the “most uni¬ 
versal.” Such references appear in the eleventh article of the second Helvetic 
confession, in cap. 14 of the abortive Reformatio Legum of the English re¬ 
formers, and other documents. In the Thirty-Nine Articles there is no hint to 
indicate which are the general councils spoken of in Article XXI. We may 
safely assume, however, that the first four councils were not supposed to be 
amongst those which “have erred.” We read that “things ordained by them 
(i.e. by the general councils) as necessary to salvation have neither strength 
nor authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken out of Holy 
Scripture.” But in Article VIII we read concerning the creeds (which con¬ 
tain the substance of the dogmatic decisions of those councils) that “they 
may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” (Throughout 
the articles it is left unexplained whether the Anglican church alone is the 
supreme arbiter for deciding what is and what is not in accordance with 
Scripture). Some passages of the article may be taken as referring to the 
council of Trent, which was then sitting. The reformers expected the Roman 
church to point to this council as being- the general council to which they 
had appealed in the beginning, and so they had to state clearly that no council 
has authority for them if its decisions were not in accordance with Holy 
Scripture. Later on, some English theologians who had to answer the ob¬ 
jections of Bellarmine and others had resort chiefly to the Gallican view 
that general councils are above the pope. But about the number of the 
councils they still retained the medieval view of the first four councils as the 
chief and most authoritative, occasionally adding the next two. So much for 
the earlier attitude of the Anglican Church toward general councils. 

For ascertaining the views held at present about general councils—as 
well as about other subjects—it is not necessary to know the exact meaning 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles or the intention of their framers, for they are 
no longer regarded by all as possessing the authority they once had. It is 
not possible to see what authority is at present equally decisive for all Angli¬ 
cans, so we cannot refer to the pronouncements of such an authority as 
representing the view of the Anglican Church on general councils. I find it 
more expedient therefore to attempt a classification of the views held at 


1 This was the usual expression for referring to the councils: the first ecumenical 
council is “concilium generale Nicaenum sub Sylvestro papa,” the second, “concilium 
Constantinopolitanum primum sub [sic] Damaso papa,” etc. 
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present on the authority of ecumenical councils by different theologians. 
This classification does not necessarily imply the usual grouping into the 
so-called “schools of thought” in the Anglican Church; it is an attempt to 
classify the views on councils only. We may note first of all that, on the 
whole, the subject of ecumenical councils and their value as such holds a 
comparatively insignificant place in Anglican theology. This is natural, since 
the Anglican Church is in direct historical connection with the Church in 
England before the Reformation, when the general councils, like everything 
else, were accepted (or not accepted) on and through the authority of the 
popes. 

1. The first set of opinions on this subject in the Anglican church is 
that of those who start with the assumptions presupposed in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. That is to say, the supreme authority is Holy Scripture. (In this 
connection Holy Scripture is always to be understood “as interpreted by the 
English church during the Reformation”). Those councils, if any, which 
are found to be in accord with this supreme authority can be regarded as 
councils in accordance with Scripture, and on that account their decisions 
may be used. We cannot say that they are to be regarded as authoritative, 
unless we use the term authority in a very loose sense. 1 They are not accepted 
on their own authority. The case is rather that the Anglican Church is a 
higher authority, is able to judge which and what councils are “authorita¬ 
tive,” and has the power of choice from amongst their decisions. Even sup¬ 
posing there were some general councils which have not erred “in things 
pertaining unto God,” it does not seem that this recognition extends beyond 
the dogmatic decisions of the councils, for we see in Article XXXIV, 2 and 
in the practice based on it, that no regard is paid to disciplinary and other 
canons of any ecumenical council as such. 

Of this group there are some who look on the Anglican Church first of 
all as a “Protestant” church. There is no place in their systems for ecumen¬ 
ical councils, since their attitude is based on the authority of “the Scriptures 
alone,” or on what remains of this theory. 3 Here we may class all those who 
disregard the whole subject of ecumenical councils or, if they chance to 
speak to them, do so only in negative terms. They do not inquire as to the 
general councils spoken of in the Thirty-Nine Articles, so that for them the 
number of such councils does not matter. 


1 Cf. also the wording of Article XXI, where it is stated in which cases they have 
no authority. 

2 Cf. also the first clause in Article XX. (It is incoherent with the rest of that 
article.) 

3 In this connection we may mention the theologians who are not interested so 
much in what the Church has done, as in what she is to do—in order to suit some 
particular views and conditions of the present day. The subject of ecumenical and 
other councils is of course of little interest to such theologians. 
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There are others of the same group who are forced in the course of 
controversies to discuss which the general councils are that are referred to 
in the Thirty-Nine Articles. In the course of their discussion they are com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge the ecumenical councils to some extent, but on the 
whole their attitude is negative. Such writers admit that there is in the 
Anglican Church some formal acknowledgment of the first four ecumenical 
councils (e.g. in the laws framed during the reign of Queen Elizabeth [A.D. 
1558, cap. I, par. 20]) 1 and allusions to them in the Homily “On Fasting,” 
in the Reformatio Legum , and in other less significant instances. But they are 
careful to add that “all this comes very far short of any formal acknowledg¬ 
ment of the authority of these councils, and only shows that the doctrine 
taught by them is accepted by us as true.” 2 This resolves again into the 
attitude that, if found to be “in accordance with Scripture,” some councils 
may be retained. 

It does not seem to have occurred to anyone to ask how it happened 
that these four councils were retained by the English Reformation. The next 
two ecumenical councils are usually passed over in silence or thought to be 
supplements of the first four. The seventh ecumenical council is most em¬ 
phatically denied as introducing superstition, the same grounds, it seems, 
as those on which it was denounced by the Frankish councils. In this posi¬ 
tion these writers are consistent with their grounding in the English reforma¬ 
tion of the sixteenth century. They cannot receive the seventh council, the 
decisions of which were repudiated by the reformers, by all Reformation 
theologians, and the whole practice of the Anglican church for three cen¬ 
turies. There is no need to mention their attitude towards the “popish 
councils” of the Middle Ages and those after the Reformation, except per¬ 
haps to note that these councils are placed on the same level with the 
ecumenical councils of the undivided Church. This shows the disinclination 
of these writers also to make a distinction between the ecumenical councils 
before the division of Eastern and Western Christendom and those councils 
of the Roman Catholic church. 

2. The second class of opinions on this subject is that of those who state 
that their attitude is that of “the Catholic Church” which has supreme 
authority. They believe that some mistakes were made during the Reforma¬ 
tion in the sixteenth century and that the movement has been, more or less, a 
failure. On the particular subject of the authority of ecumenical councils the 
opinions are divided or, we may say, unsettled. We shall try, however, to 
discriminate between two groups of theologians, some of whom have treated 
the subject at length. At the same time, it is to be remembered that owing 


1 This law is now abrogated. 

2 Salmon, The Infallibility of the Church, (1890), p. 296. This book frequently 
quoted. 
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to their particular approach to the subject, it is impossible to collect explicit 
and clearly stated pronouncements about the authority of ecumenical coun¬ 
cils. We often find conflicting explanations offered by the same authors in 
order to solve different difficulties. 

Such difficulties are especially apparent among the views of those who 
uphold Catholic 1 doctrines and practice, but at the same time wish to con¬ 
form as much as possible to the Thirty-Nine Articles (duly explained). The 
Articles are regarded as the special inheritance of the Anglican branch of 
the Catholic Church. 2 It is indeed very difficult to combine the Catholic 
attitude towards ecumenical councils with the attitude of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which is merely negative. The first difficulty is about the number 
of ecumenical councils. This issue practically dissolves itself into the question 
of the authority of the seventh council. On their own showing these theo¬ 
logians admit that there is nothing from the Catholic point of view against 
accepting seven ecumenical councils. But it is equally clear that the decisions 
of the seventh council were not accepted by the English reformation, and 
we have as a result of this double attitude many attempts to prove that 
the seventh council was not ecumenical and that it has not been accepted 
by the whole Church. This attitude was taken for example by Palmer, 3 
Neale, 4 and others in the last century and by all Anglo-Catholic theologians 
in the preceding centuries. Those who adopt this attitude at the present 
do not treat the proofs of the former writers as decisive and are inclined 
to leave the whole subject rather an open question or to speak in a general 
way of “the six ecumenical councils.” So, for example, we find in the book 
The Six Oecumenical Councils of the Undivided Catholic Church , the 
Bishop of Ohio speaking of “the six accepted General Councils of the ancient 
Church” in very high terms, 5 while the seventh ecumenical council is left 
out of the account. 6 

There are, however, in recent times some who also take the Catholic 
Church and the Thirty-Nine Articles as their starting points, but speak of 
seven, not six, ecumenical councils. Dr. Hall says, “Seven Councils have 

1 In this section the word “catholic” is used in the same way that it is used by 
such writers. We can not form, especially in this connection, a clear understanding 
as to what this term exactly means. 

2 Dr. Hall, for instance, says explicitly: “So it is that Anglicans are bound to 
receive Anglican formularies, as well as those which have been imposed by the entire 
Church militant.” Authority Ecclesiastical and Biblical (New York, 1893), p. 144. 

3 W. Palmer, A Treatise on the Church of Christ (3rd ed.), Vol. II, pp. 150-161 
and elsewhere. 

4 J. M. Neale, A History of the Holy Eastern Church , Vol. II: The Patriarchate 
of Alexandria, pp. 132ff.n. 

5 The Six Oecumenical Councils of the Undivided Catholic Church (New York: 
1893 ed.),pp. 114-115. 

6 Cf. also E. J. Bicknell, Introduction to the Thirty-Nine Articles (1919), pp. 
341-342. 
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been generally received in the Church, and are to be reckoned as Ecumen¬ 
ical.” 1 Of the seventh council he says, “During the Middle Ages it gained 
acceptance everywhere, including England, nor have the Anglican Churches 
taken any negative action since” 2 —a rather strange statement. 

A second difficulty is to reconcile the assertion of Article XXI that 
“general councils have erred” with the authority which such writers ascribe 
to the six (or seven) ecumenical councils. In order to reconcile this discrep¬ 
ancy various means are employed. Some of them point to the heretical 
councils of the fourth and fifth centuries, chiefly the council of Ariminum 
and that of Ephesus in 449. 3 It is true that the Church since that time 
regards those councils as having erred, but it would be very difficult to pro¬ 
duce evidence that the English reformers, or any theologians at that time, 
called those councils general or had them in mind when framing the articles. 
Others affirm that the compilers of the articles had in view the contemporary 
councils called general councils, especially the Tridentine council. 4 That is 
indeed probable, but the very existence of various opinions as to what the 
articles had in view shows that they did not mean these councils only. 
Others, again, distinguish between general and ecumenical councils. General 
councils may and did err, whereas ecumenical councils are those whose 
decisions “have been universally and permanently accepted within the 
Church.” 5 Such distinctions, suggested by the definitions of recent Roman- 
Catholic writers, may be useful if we take them as private opinions. But it is 
misleading to suggest that in the Thirty-Nine Articles, and in Anglican 
theology generally, general councils meant merely unaccepted councils, 
as if they did not say anything about the councils which modern writers 
accept as ecumenical. This distinction is of late origin and only obscures the 
whole subject. 

A third difficulty in these writings results from the theory of the accep¬ 
tance of the ecumenical councils. It is variously stated, sometimes vaguely, 
but the substance of it seems to be as follows: a council pretending to be 
general, i.e. to have authority usually ascribed to councils known by that 
name, becomes such only after approval and acceptance by the whole Cath¬ 
olic Church; after its acceptance, its decisions are unchangeable and irre¬ 
fragable (some add, infallible). Now, this seems to be a counterpart of the 

1 Hall, op. cit., p. 137. 

2 Ibid., p. 138, n. 1. 

3 Ibid., p. 132. Cf. also Bicknetll, op. cit., p. 340, and Gibson, The Thirty-Nine 
Articles, Vol, II, p. 534, n. 2. (His attitude is too indefinite.) 

4 Gf. Tyrrell Green, The Thirty-Nine Articles and the Age of the Reformation, 
p. 139. 

3 D. Stone, The Christum Church (1905), p. 355. Gf. also Hall op. cit., pp. 134- 
135; Dr. Percival, The Seven Ecumenical Councils, p. XII of the General Introduction. 
Dr. Percival seems to follow even in details, all the opinions of the Gallicans. He 
accepts seven councils. 
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Roman Catholic view that a council become ecumenical by the pope’s 
approval. This Anglican view has been reached as a result of and during 
the frequent controversies with Roman Catholic theologians. Indeed, we 
find in earlier writers many appeals to and quotations from Gallicans in 
support of this view. Such writers evidently did not realize that Gallicanism 
historically was only a result of Roman Catholicism and presupposes the 
Roman Catholic Church as its environment. It cannot be shown, I believe, 
that any of the councils which these men reckon as ecumenical went through 
a legal procedure of approval or general acceptance by the whole Church 
(it was the Orthodox Christians only who simply “accepted” them), and 
only after this acceptance came to be regarded as ecumenical and known 
as such. As to the authority of ecumenical councils, these theologians agree 
that their dogmatic decisions are of supreme authority and cannot be 
changed. 

Some instances, however, may be pointed out which show that this does 
not mean exactly the same as similar statements in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. For example, the filioque addition to the creed of the ecumenical 
councils is retained (that is, of course, inherited from an earlier period of 
the Western Church as a whole.) Then, in opposition to the veneration of 
the saints, which was viewed as idolatrous by most of the reformers, the 
title “Mother of God” ( Theotokos , which was as good a watchword of the 
third council against heresy as homoousios of the first) fell out of use. Fur¬ 
thermore, the attitude towards the seventh council must be taken into 
account. It has been pointed out that not all of these theologians regard it 
as ecumenical. Moreover, some of those who reckon it as such do not insist 
on receiving it; they represent it as optional, declare it unsuited for English 
tastes, or even apologize for it. This attitude is a legacy of the Reformation, 
and since the Thirty-Nine Articles are regarded as authoritative, it is not to 
be expected that those decisions of ecumenical councils which are not in 
harmony with them can be easily recognized as such. As to the disciplinary 
and other non-dogmatic canons of ecumenical councils, there is unanimity: 
these canons do not bind any particular church. 1 Article XXXIV is often 
quoted to support this proposition. It is true that in the Anglican Church 
practices touching local organization and discipline were inherited from the 
medieval church, but some of these practices were changed at the Reforma¬ 
tion. There is an inclination among some Anglicans today to reverse these 
latter changes, but the standards of the proposed new practices are not 
sought among those of the ecumenical councils, but in either the pre- 
Reformation practices or in the present practices of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

1 See Dr. Waterman in The Rights and Pretensions of the Roman See (New York, 
1894), p. 74; Palmer, op. cit Vol. II, p 220; D. Stone, op. cit p. 362. 
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3. Lastly, there are theologians who also take the Catholic Church as 
their starting point in considering the ecumenical councils, but who do not 
regard the Thirty-Nine Articles as an authority which can be placed side 
by side with the decisions of the universal Church. Bishop Gore, for example, 
says clearly: 

We should insist on making our constant appeal, not to the partic¬ 
ular arrangements and compromises of our Reformation, but to the 
ancient Catholic tradition as verified in the New Testament. ... The 
Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion while remaining in respect as an 
historical document, ought to cease to be regarded in any sense as 
a theological standard.... At many points they sought to serve their 
pacific purpose by a vagueness of statement which makes them both 
valueless and perplexing. 1 

So also, another eminent theologian, with somewhat different leanings, 
when writing about the multitude of confessions and formularies of faith 
drawn up during the Reformation, says: “.. . others, like our Thirty-Nine 
Articles, aim rather at inclusion, but all alike contain many tilings which 
can in no way be described as necessary for salvation. I do not doubt, that 
one of the first steps towards Christian union must be to recognize that these 
formularies are all obsolete.” And elsewhere: “I could recognize that these 
documents are the venerable relics of many sincere attempts to find and define 
the truth. But not only have they fulfilled their part and ceased to respond to 
any real conviction; they were always the symbol of Christian dissension.” 2 

On the subject of the ecumenical councils Bishop Gore is more explicit. 
He reckons as such the seven ecumenical councils of the undivided Church. 3 
His restraint from giving a clear cut definition of what an ecumenical council 
should be and his dwelling on the truth of their dogmatic decisions, remind 
us of the attitude of the Eastern Orthodox of today and is in harmony with 
what we know of the attitude of the orthodox Christians of the undivided 
Church. Bishop Headlam, although writing often on the Church and 
its authority, does not say much about the ecumenical councils. Yet, 
throughout his works on these subjects it is implied that our authorities 
are to be those of the undivided Church. He speaks of Christian doctrine as 
formulated by the seven ecumenical councils. 4 He recognizes that the cause 
of the division between Eastern and Western Christendom was the disregard 
of the authority of the ecumenical councils, as illustrated in the case of the 
introduction of the filioque into the creed of those councils. 5 He says even: 


1 Bishop Gore, The Holy Spirit and the Church, pp. 353, 354, 355. 

2 Headlam, The Doctrine of the Church and Reunion , pp. 202, 235. 

3 Gore, op. cit ., p. 291 f., and in all his writings when he comes across this subject. 
On their authority, cf. pp. 202-206, 315, passim . 

4 Cf., however, his earlier essay on “Relations with Eastern Churches,” in Church 
Problems (ed. by H. Henson, 1900), p. 236fF. 

5 The Doctrine of the Church and Reunion , pp. 183-185. 
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“We are competent to act [as an autonomous church] subject to the revision, 
if it should ever be held, of an ecumenical synod. Nothing else can have any 
authority over us.” 1 But he believes that “It is recognized by all theologians 
that the decisions of a General Council cannot obtain full authority by the 
action of the Council alone. They must be accepted by the Church. In fact, 
it is only acceptance by the Church which makes a council general.” 2 There 
are elements in his writings which seem to differ with the above statements, 
but I think they all result from his liking for the comprehensiveness (or, to use 
Bishop Gore’s expression, vagueness) of the Anglican attitude on the subject. 

That all the different attitudes adopted towards the authority of ecu¬ 
menical councils may be stated, I must not omit the attitude of those mem¬ 
bers of the Anglican church who seem to take as their standard neither the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, nor the life of the undivided Church, nor any combina¬ 
tion of the two, but the life and views of the Roman Catholic church since 
the Counter Reformation. I do not know any theologian treating the subject 
of ecumenical councils from this point of view (unless we include here W. G. 
Ward’s book 3 and other works written by persons on the eve of their leaving 
the Anglican church). It is just this subject of the authority of the ecu¬ 
menical councils which cannot be looked upon in the Anglican church— 
inspite of its comprehensiveness—from the point of view of the Counter 
Reformation. 

At first the inclination in approaching the topic of this article was to 
begin the enumeration of Anglican views on this subject with the attitude 
taken by the Lambeth conferences. That would have been natural if we 
were to judge by the standards to which the Orthodox are accustomed; for 
on all questions, and especially on such a subject, it is from a council of 
bishops that we should expect to understand best the attitude of the Church 
it represents. But it is not certain how far it is possible to regard these confer¬ 
ences as councils, and not merely as the conferences they say they are. 

Moreover, even if we are to ascribe to them a higher authority than they 
claim, we do not find them of much use for our purpose. The First Lambeth 
conference (1867) in its Resolutions declares its conviction “that unity will 
be most effectually promoted by maintaining the Faith in its purity and 
integrity, as taught in the Holy Scriptures, held by the Primitive Church, 
summed up in the Creeds, and affirmed by the undisputed General Councils.” 4 

1 Ibid., p. 313, 

2 Ibid., p. 232. 

3 The Ideal of a Christian Church (1844). 

4 The Five Lambeth Conferences (London: S.P.C.K., 1920), p. 53. In the original 

draft of this resolution we read: “We, Bishops of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, pro¬ 
fessing the faith of the primitive and undivided Church, as based on Scripture, de¬ 
fined by the first four General Councils, and reaffirmed by the Fathers of the English 
Reformation-” Ibid., p. 9. 
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In the Encyclical Letter of the Third Lambeth Conference (1888) we read: 
“In conformity with the practice of the former conferences we declare that 
we are united under our Divine Head in the fellowship of the one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, holding the one Faith revealed in Holy Writ, defined 
in the Creeds, maintained by the primitive Church, and affirmed by the 
undisputed Ecumenical Councils” 1 In the “Report of the Committee” 
appointed by the same conference to consider the subject of authoritative 
standards of doctrine and worship we can see what was meant by the “un¬ 
disputed ecumenical councils.” The committee reports: 

With regard to the authority of the ecumenical councils, our Com¬ 
munion has always recognized the decisions of the first four Councils 
on matters of faith, nor is there any point of dogma in which it dis¬ 
agrees with the teaching of the fifth and sixth. The second Council 
of Nicaea commonly called the Seventh Council is, however, not 
undisputed, and while we recognize the historical circumstances of 
the eighth century, which naturally led to the strong protest against 
iconoclasm made there, it is our duty to assert that our Church has 
never accepted the teaching of that Council in reference to the ven¬ 
eration of sacred pictures. 2 

Since this latter report does not form part of the official statements of the 
conference, we are left with the description “undisputed Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils.” This phrase is as vague as the corresponding phrases in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles or in the writings of those theologians who strive after comprehen¬ 
siveness. That is the reason all mention of the Lambeth conferences has been 
left till the end. Even if such conferences had no authority at all, they 
represent the mature and deliberate opinions of the Anglican bishops at the 
time, and these opinions must be taken into consideration. 

From all these quotations we can see that it is not easy to ascertain what 
is the attitude of the Anglican Church towards ecumenical councils, to say 
which it recognizes to be the councils and what is their authority. It is 
certain, however, that this attitude is vague, and, as far as there are more 
definite statements, they contradict one another. But this is true much more 
of the definitions than of the actual attitude of the Anglican Church towards 
them. In practice, the dogmatic decisions of the first six ecumenical councils 
are adhered to in a way which we should not expect if we were to judge 
by the vague and conflicting definitions. The learned theologian R. Field 
(1561-1616) seems to have been, on the whole, right when he said: 

And therefore, howsoever we dare not pronounce that lawful general 
councils are free from danger of erring (as some of our adversaries 
do), yet do we more honour and esteem, and more fully admit ail 


1 Ibid., p. 116. 

2 Ibid., p. 172. 
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the general councils that ever hitherto have been holden, than they 
do; who fear not to charge some of the chiefesit of them with error, 
as both the second, and the fourth, for equalling the bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople to the bishop of Rome; which I think they suppose to 
have been an error in faith. 1 

Nevertheless, because of the vagueness of the Anglican attitude, there may 
exist, and do exist, members of the Anglican church who are free to dis¬ 
regard any of those councils without being formally disloyal to the Anglican 
position. 

As compared with the attitude of Roman Catholics the Anglican atti¬ 
tude differs on the point which came to be regarded as essential to the 
Roman Catholic Church, namely, the authority of the pope to “make a 
council ecumenical.” Consequently, there is a difference about the number 
of such councils. The Anglicans do not regard the councils of the Roman 
Catholic Church since the division from the Eastern churches as on the 
same level with the councils before that division. As compared at present 
with the attitude of the Eastern Orthodox (and, shall we say, of the un¬ 
divided Church, as well?) there are also significant differences. These differ¬ 
ences vary with the different attitudes taken by Anglican theologians, but it 
may be said that, on the whole, they are due to the contrast in the general 
outlook of the two churches. 

One cause for such differences is insufficient knowledge, both among 
Anglicans as to Eastern Orthodox theology and among Eastern Orthodox 
as to Anglican theology and perspective. Many differences may be due to 
misunderstanding. As a consequence of their separate histories they some¬ 
times use the same expressions but attach different meanings to them, or 
more often they look on the same facts from a different point of view. 
Another cause is the fact that a great many Anglican theologians at the 
present, and nearly all in the past, assume that Christianity must be either 
“Catholic” or “Protestant,” as if the Christian religion appeared first in the 
sixteenth century. A third cause is that, particularly on the subject of the 
ecumenical councils, the views and practice of the undivided Church have 
been lost sight of in the subsequent history of Western Europe. The subject 
was often discussed, especially by Roman Catholic writers before Vatican 
II, in such a way as to imply that to refer ecclesiastical matters to councils 
for final settlement was something new, invented in the fifteenth century. The 
theories about other, higher, authorities caused the suspension of the older 
practice of holding councils. Councils continued to be gathered; but with 
very few exceptions they were either the organs of the authorities above 
them, popes or kings, or had to be approved by those authorities in order 
to have any value. 


1 R. Field, Of the Church , Vol. IV (1852 ed.), p. 62. 
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The revival of the conciliar life in the Anglican Church is a hopeful 
sign. It is true, indeed, that these councils do not yet produce specific 
sounds, but if they continue and become the regular expression of the life 
of that church, they will gain in confidence. It is in this way that the value 
of the ecumenical councils may be realized, and as a consequence the synods 
of the Reformation period will be compared with the councils of the whole 
Church and will be evaluated in their light. 

We have tried in this article, with a very imperfect knowledge of the 
Anglican Church, to learn by way of comparison with other churches its 
present attitude toward the ecumenical councils. The multiplicity of views 
among Anglicans today has made the task especially difficult. The above 
classification is not based on any fundamental principle of the Anglican 
Church; it is one of convenience, and any other classification would serve 
the same purpose as long as it does not leave unnoticed the views of any 
important tendency or “school of thought” on the subject of the number 
and authority of the ecumenical councils. 
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St. Macarios of Corinth 


Constantine Cavarnos 


Next after St. Cosmas Aitolos, St. Macarios Notaras of Corinth was of 
very great importance in Greece’s moral and spiritual regeneration during 
the second half of the eighteenth century. 1 Although seventeen years younger 
than Cosmas, he began to make notable contributions in this direction in 
1765, just five years after Cosmas inaugurated his missionary activities. 

In 1764, when the Archbishop of Corinth died, Macarios, then a layman 
named Michael, was unanimously elected as his successor by the clergy and 
laity of the province of Corinth. In Constantinople, in January of 1765, at 
the age of thirty-four, he was ordained Archbishop of Corinth and was 
renamed Macarios. When he returned to the city of Corinth, his birthplace, 
he began at once to take measures for reforming the Church of his province, 
which was in a corrupt state. Although drastic, these measures were not 
hastily conceived or innovational. From the beginning of his career as a 
churchman to the end of his days, Macarios manifested the deepest respect 
for the Sacred Tradition of the Orthodox Church and did everything he 
could in order to make it prevail. In his efforts at reform, he sought always 
to observe the holy canons of the Church as strictly as possible. Far from 
seeking to make innovations, he undertook to improve the Church by apply¬ 
ing the apostolic and synodical canons, in every respect following Tradition. 

Foremost among the measures he took were those pertaining to the 
clergy. He issued an order that no clergyman in his province take part in 
political affairs. This step was in accord with Church canons. The sixth 
Apostolic canon states that “a bishop, a priest, or a deacon must not assume 
secular cares; and if he does, he shall be unfrocked;” while the seventh 
canon of the Fourth Ecumenical Synod says that “clergymen and monks 
shall not became soldiers or assume secular office; if they dare to do so and 
do not repent and return to their original vocation, which they chose for 
God’s sake, they shall be anathematized.” Furthermore, Macarios did not 
ordain anyone who had not reached the proper age, even though he was in 
great need of priests, for he had made many inactive, either because they 

1 Regarding St. Cosmas, see my article “St. Cosmas Aitolos,” St . Vladimir's Seim¬ 
inary Quarterly , X, No. 4 (1966). 
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were uneducated or because they were too advanced in age to perform their 
priestly functions properly. Here again he was following the Church canons, 
for the fourteenth canon of the Sixth Ecumenical Synod states: “One must 
not be ordained a presbyter before the age of thirty, even though he be a 
worthy man. Similarly, one must not be ordained a deacon before the age 
of twenty-five, or a deaconess before the age of forty. 5 ' 

Like Cosmas Aitolos, Macarios saw the great importance of the school 
in relation to the Church. Before he became Archbishop of Corinth, he 
volunteered to instruct the children of the Corinthians because the school 
of that city lacked a teacher. He taught for six years, without salary. When 
he became Archbishop, he decided to establish schools throughout the 
province of Corinth; and he would have done so, had not the Russo-Turkish 
war broken out in 1768, putting an end to his episcopacy at Corinth. 1 Also, 
while Archbishop of Corinth, he laid great emphasis on the need for an 
educated clergy. He discharged all illiterate priests, and before ordaining 
new ones he sent them to monasteries to receive the needed education and 
training. 

Again, like Cosmas he was keenly aware of the importance of books for 
the improvement of the people. Seeking first and foremost to improve the 
quality of the clergy of his province, Macarios distributed catechisms to all 
the clergymen, in order that they might study them and learn about the 
Faith. After his departure from Corinth, while dwelling in various other 
parts of Greece, he took great pains, as we shall see later, to write and 
publish edifying books. 

One more parallel with the Saint of Aitolia is worth noting. In the life 
of Cosmas we read that he persuaded the wealthy to buy large baptismal 
basins to be dedicated to churches, so that the children of the Christians 
might be baptized in the proper manner. Similarly, in the life of St. Macarios 
we are told that while Archbishop of Corinth he “gave away to all the towns 
and villages of the province capacious baptismal fonts, so that holy baptism 
might be performed in a perfect manner, as our holy Eastern Orthodox 
Church teaches.” 

The striking parallels with Cosmas Aitolos mentioned above lead one to 
think that Macarios was influenced in these and other very concrete ways 
by his older contemporary, rumors about whose teachings and activities had 
probably reached him at an early date. 

St. Macarios 5 demand for a strict adherence to the Orthodox Tradition, 
his efforts to rid the Church of unwarranted and bad innovations, and to 
bring the Greeks back to the early Christian practices, are clearly seen in 
his connection with the Kollyvades movement. Macarios and his close friends 


1 Macarios had to leave Corinth, and when peace was restored in 1774, another 
bishop was ordained at Constantinople to take his place. 
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Athanasios Paries (c. 1722-1813) and Nicodemos Aghioritis (1749-1809) 
were among the leaders of that movement, which originated on Mount 
Athos in the eighteenth century. The Kollyvades were zealous monks of the 
Holy Mountain who stood for the strict observance of the Sacred Tradition 
of the Church and condemned an innovation that had appeared in one 
of the sketes of Athos, that of holding memorial services for the dead on 
Sundays. 

The circumstances under which the Kollyvades movement appeared were 
as follows. In 1754 the monks of the Skete of St. Anne began building the 
kyriakon or common church of their community, making use of money 
donated toward this end by Orthodox Christians everywhere. By way of 
reciprocation, they performed memorial services for the departed relatives 
of the donors, this having been an established custom on Mount Athos, At 
first they held the services on Saturday mornings, as was done all over Athos 
until that time. Later, some of the monks of the skete thought of performing 
the memorial services on Sunday instead of Saturday, in order to speed up 
the construction. Not all of the monks of the skete, however, concurred on 
this matter. Those opposed to the change argued that it was a violation of 
Sacred Tradition, which went back to the earliest Christian times, and also 
that Sunday, being the day of the Lord’s resurrection and hence a day of 
joy, was not suitable for the performance of memorial services, which are 
associated with sorrow. Those in favor of the change were not convinced; 
they argued that the existence of memorial services is based in part on 
Christ’s resurrection and the performance of such services is not opposed to 
the joyful character of that day. Ridiculing their opponents, they named 
them derisively Sabbatians, because they insisted on holding memorial ser¬ 
vices on Saturdays, and Kollyvades or Kollyvistai , from kollyva, the boiled 
wheat that is offered at the end of such services in the name of the dead. 
The dispute spread to other sketes of the Holy Mountain and gradually 
assumed dangerous aspects, the innovators insulting and persecuting the 
traditionalists, the Kollyvades. Successive Ecumenical Patriarchs strove to 
put an end to the strife, but in vain. In 1772, Patriarch Theodosios II stated, 
in reply to a letter sent to him by Athonite monks asking for a resolution of 
the dispute, that “Those who perform memorial services for the dead on 
Saturday do well, as they keep the ancient tradition of the Church, while 
those who perform them on Sunday do not sin.” This answer was intended 
to restore peace among the monks. But strife did not stop. Hence a year later 
Patriarch Samuel Hantzeris ordained in a synodical letter that “the monks 
who live a life of spiritual endeavor in kellia 1 and sketes, being dependent on 


1 Plural of kellt , a monastic establishment consisting of a building with a chapel in 
it and some surrounding land, and usually inhabited by three monks. The term is also 
used to denote the cell of a monk 
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and subject to the monasteries there, must follow without any deviation the 
order and custom kept by their monasteries concerning memorial services.” 
But the agitation continued, and the matter was taken up by two local 
synods, one on Mount Athos in 1774 and the other at Constantinople in 
1776. The first anathematized those who did not accept the decisions of the 
Patriarchate, while the second decreed that “memorial services must be per¬ 
formed without distinction on Saturdays or Sundays.” The contention, 
however, continued until the eve of the Greek Revolution (1821), spreading 
as far as Constantinople and dividing the Phanariote aristocracy into two 
hostile factions. In 1819, Ecumenical Patriarch Gregory V decreed that 
memorial services “be performed without distinction on Sundays and Satur¬ 
days, as well as on other days of the week, in order to terminate completely 
that dispute which arose long ago.” 1 2 3 * 

During one of the agitations against the Kollyvades, St. Macarios was at 
Athos, and when consulted by members of the innovating faction, he made 
it quite clear to them, both orally and in writing, that he disapproved of their 
innovation. “I myself,” he stated, “have neither performed nor will ever 
perform a memorial service for the dead on a Sunday.” As a result of this 
unequivocal response, he was threatened by them. Greatly displeased by such 
manifestations, he left Athos and went to Chios and from there to Patmos. 

At about the same time that the dispute concerning memorial services 
arose there sprang up a contention regarding the frequency with which Holy 
Communion should be received. There were those who held that Holy 
Communion should be received at each Liturgy, except where one was under 
penance, and there were others who maintained that it should be received at 
rare intervals during the year. Many Kollyvades, including those just men¬ 
tioned, were advocates of frequent communion. St. Macarios played a lead¬ 
ing role in this question, through the publication of his book Concerning 
Continual Communion of the Divine Mysteries? This work, which appeared 
in 1783, is a greatly enlarged and rather extensively altered version of Neo- 
phytos Kafsokalyvitis’ Handbook by an Anonymous Author Proving that 
Christians Ought to Partake of the Divine Mysteries More Often / which 
was published six years earlier. Although the book Concerning Continual 
Communion appeared anonymously, it has been attributed to Macarios by 
Athanasios Parios in his life of the saint, by Ecumenical Patriarch Nesophytos 
in his letter to Macarios (quoted in Parios 5 biography) and by others. How¬ 
ever, St. Nicodemos the Aghiorite gave Macarios 5 version its final form. 


1 See Basileios K. Stephanides, Ekklesiastike Historia (Ecclesiastical History), 
Athens, 1948, pp. 660-661, and Theocletos of Dionysiou, Hagios Nikodemos ho Hagio- 
rites (Saint Nicodemos the Aghiorite), Athens, 1959, pp. 43-47. 

2 Peri tes Synechous Metalepseos ton Theion Mysterion. 

3 Encheiridion Apodeiktikon peri ton hoti Chreostousin hoi Christianoi Sychnoteron 

na Metalamvanousi ta Theia Mysteria. 
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Onouphrios of Iviron, one of Nicodemos 5 earliest biographers, 1 says that 
Nicodemos expanded Concerning Continual Communion, while Constantine 
Doukakis (1840-1908), another Athonite monk, who published the third 
edition of the book, holds that Macarios wrote the work and Nicodemos 
translated it into simple phraseology. 

Concerning Continual Communion is directed especially against the 
practice of communing twice or thrice a year, which it condemns as an evil 
innovation. It is divided into three parts. In the first part the author gives 
a very detailed interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer. In the second part he 
undertakes to show (1) that it is necessary for the Orthodox to partake 
often of the Body and Blood of our Lord, (2) that continual communion 
of the holy mysteries is beneficial and conducive to salvation, and (3) that 
delay in receiving communion causes one great harm. In the third part he 
takes up thirteen objections which were raised by those who were opposed 
to continual communion and answers them one by one. Macarios makes 
use of passages from the New Testament, the writings of the Fathers, and 
the canons of the Apostles and the Ecumenical Synods. 

The book provoked a storm of criticism among the Anti-Kollyvades on 
Athos. Seeking to have it banned, they wrote a letter full of condemnatory 
statements and sent it, together with a copy of the work, to the Ecumenical 
Patriarch. This resulted in a hasty condemnation of the book as uncanonical 
and scandalous. But later, in 1789, a new Patriarch, after careful examina¬ 
tion of the book, annulled the decree of his predecessors. He issued a synod¬ 
ical decree declaring the book canonical and recommending it to all Chris¬ 
tians. 

It should be noted that the dispute about the frequency with which Holy 
Communion should be received had arisen prior to the appearance of Ma¬ 
carios’ book. In 1775 Ecumenical Patriarch Theodosios sought to reconcile 
the two factions. He wrote to the monks of Athos, saying that the early 
Christians received Holy Communion every Sunday, while those of the 
subsequent period received it every forty days, after penance; he advised 
that whoever felt himself prepared should follow the former, whereas if he 
did not he should follow the latter. But this did not bring an end to the 
dispute. Like the contention about memorial services, it continued until the 
early part of the nineteenth century. In 1819, Patriarch Gregory V wrote to 
the monks of the Holy Mountain declaring that Communion should not be 
received at certain set times, but whenever one felt oneself worthy of it, 
following confession and other necessary preparation. 

What is especially significant about these two disputes is that they testify 
to an awakening of a keener religious consciousness in the Greeks during the 


1 His biography of Nicodemos was published in 1819. 
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second half of the eighteenth century, demanding greater strictness in mat¬ 
ters pertaining to Sacred Tradition. In his Confession of Faith} which he 
wrote about a year before his death, Nicodemos the Aghiorite calls attention 
to the fact that the Church has two kinds of spiritual discipline, one called 
Strictness (Akriveia) and the other called Economy (Oikonomia) and Con¬ 
descension (Synkatavasis), and that when Patriarch Sophronios ordained 
that memorial services should be performed without distinction either on 
Saturdays or on Sundays, he had recourse to the second mode because of 
the contentions and disturbances that had occurred on the Holy Mountain. 

There is another very important side to the Kollyvades movement: its 
revival of Eastern Orthodox mysticism. Together with the Kollyvades 5 fer¬ 
vor for a stricter adherence to Sacred Tradition went an endeavor to revive 
and cultivate this mysticism, known as hesychasm? After the vindication of 
hesychasm by the Synod of Hagia Sophia in 1351 and the canonization of 
the great defender of hesychasm, Gregory Palamas, hesychasm gradually 
fell into oblivion. It was revived by the Kollyvades, particularly Macarios 
and Nicodemos. The Philokalia , a monumental anthology of ascetic-mystical 
writings by some thirty Greek Fathers which played a role of first rate 
importance in the revival of hesychasm in Greece, the other Balkan coun¬ 
tries, and Russia, owed its publication to these two saints. We do not know 
whether this work was first compiled by Macarios or by someone else at an 
earlier date. Father Theocletos of the Monastery of Dionysiou on Athos 
expresses the following opinion in his book Saint Nicodemos the Aghiorite : 
“It is not known exactly when the treatises of our God-inspired Fathers were 
gathered together. According to every indication, this collection was made 
by educated and spiritual monks of the Holy Mountain, from works com 
tained in the libraries there, about the second half of the fourteenth century, 
that is, after the cessation of the famous quarrels concerning hesychasm, 
through the solemn vindication of the Aghiorite Fathers by Synods, with the 
evident purpose of codifying the teachings of the Aghiorite Fathers concern¬ 
ing so called ‘mental 5 (noera) prayer, which was ridiculed by the Calabrian 
monk Barlaam. 553 It is possible, however, that the real compiler of the 
Philokalia was St. Macarios himself, for it is known that he authored other 
books and moreover is credited with the compilation of a comparable work, 
which has been lost. From Constantine Oikonomos, an eminent theologian of 
the nineteenth century, we learn that General Panaghiotis Notaras had in his 
possession an unpublished Collection of Admonishments and Exemplars of 
Our Holy Fathers , 1 2 3 4 compiled by Macarios in 1771, while he was sojourning 


1 Homologia Pisteos. This work was first published in 1819 in Venice. 

2 This term is derived from the word hesychia, which means stillness, quiet, silence. 

3 P. 99. 

4 Sylloge Paraineseon kai Hypodeigmaton ton Hosion Pater on Hemon. 
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at the Monastery of St. Gerasimos in Kephallenia. 1 2 In any case, Macarios 
deserves credit for having seen the great value of the texts comprising the 
Philokalia and undertaken the task of publishing this work, making it avail¬ 
able to Orthodox Christians everywhere. In 1777, he gave the manuscript 
to Nicodemos to complete and edit. Nicodemos added an introduction and 
biographical notes on the Fathers whose writings are included in the book. 
When this and two other works that he had given to Nicodemos for editing 
—Concerning Continual Communion, which has already been discussed, and 
Evergetinos, about which I shall speak later—were ready, the saint took 
them from Corinth and went to Smyrna to raise money for publishing them. 
He met with full success. The Philokalia was published in 1782 in Venice, 
through money provided by John Mavrogordatos, Prince of Moldo- 
Wallachia, while the other two books appeared in print the next year. 

Nicodemos’ spirituality and theological thought were profoundly influ¬ 
enced by the Philokalia . This is manifest in all his works. Another leading 
Kollyvas, Athanasios Parios, who was ordained a priest on Mount Athos by 
St. Macarios, was also deeply influenced by the Philokalia . Parios was a 
great educator, an eminent theologian, and a prolific writer. He taught at 
the Athonias Academy, at the school of Thessaloniki, and at the gymnasium 
of Chios, where he rendered his greatest services as an educator by teaching 
there for a quarter of a century. As a theologian he belongs, like Macarios 
and Nicodemos, to the ascetic-mystical tradition of the Orthodox Church. 
In his biography of Macarios, which is our best source of information about 
the saint, Parios characterizes the Philokalia as a most edifying book. His 
deep interest in St. Gregory Palamas, champion of hesychasm, probably 
resulted from his study of the Philokalia —which contains several texts by 
that theologian—as well as from conversations with Macarios. Parios com¬ 
posed an akoluthia in honor of Palamas, which he published together with 
a biography of this saint by the Patriarch Philotheos in 1785, three years 
after the appearance of the Philokalia . Later, Parios published a sermon 
which he had delivered at Thessaloniki in commemoration of Palamas and 
in defense of his mysticism. 

Macarios’ preoccupation with Eastern Orthodox mysticism and his efforts 
to revive it are seen also in the part he played in the appearance of another 
great mystical book, The Extant Works of Saint Symeon the New Theo¬ 
logian? When he went to Athos for a second time, in 1784, he incited his 
friend Nicodemos to render into simple modem Greek the Discourses 
(Logoi) of St. Symeon. Nicodemos consented and carried out this project. 


1 See Sophocles K. Oikonomos, ed., Ta Sozomena Philologika Syngrammata Kon¬ 
stantinov, Presvyterou kai Oikonomou. (The Extant Philological Writings of Constant- 
tine the Presbyter and Oikonontos) s Athens, 1871, p. 418. 

2 Ton Hosiou Symeon ton Neon Theologou ta Heuriskomena, 1790. 
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In preparing the work, he collected the writings of Symeon that were scat¬ 
tered in various codices at Athos. The book was published in 1790 in Venice. 
Although the translation, or more strictly the paraphrase, is attributed on 
the title page to the monk Dionysios Zagoraios, in all probability Dionysios 
did not actually do the translation, but only copied Nicodemos 5 translation 
calligraphically for the printer. It seems that Nicodemos, wishing out of 
humility to keep himself in obscurity, asked Dionysios to list his own name 
as the translator. 1 

Enough has been said to show the origin, character, and aims of the 
Kollyvades movement, and the important role that St. Macarios Notaras 
played in it. Something should now be said about the effects of the persecu¬ 
tion of the Kollyvades, and particularly of Macarios. Contrary to all the 
anticipations of the Anti-Kollyvades, this persecution served to spread the 
ideas of the Kollyvades throughout Greece. Many of the Kollyvades left 
Mount Athos and scattered all over Greece, especially the Aegean Islands, 
becoming spiritual awakeners and reformers through their sermons, personal 
counsels, the establishment of monasteries that developed into luminous 
centers of spiritual life, and their exemplary Christian character and way of 
life. Thus, Athanasios Parios, slandered and persecuted for his views on 
memorial services and frequent Holy Communion, left Athos and became 
director first of the school at Thessaloniki and then of that at Chios, where 
he spent the rest of his life. Here he taught philosophy and theology, 
preached, and molded the character of countless youths. At Chios, especially, 
his influence was quite remarkable, spreading throughout the Greek world 
and well beyond it. Students went to study under him from other Aegean 
islands, Crete, the Peloponnesos, Epiros, Thessaloniki, Smyrna, Constantin¬ 
ople, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Armenia. 2 Many of these students, after 
completing their studies, became teachers in their native places, transmitting 
the light of Orthodoxy, which they had received from their teacher. Other 
early Kollyvades, who sought refuge in smaller Aegean islands, played a 
decisive role in the lives of many, including Nicodemos the Aghiorite. Nico¬ 
demos met the Kollyvades Arsenios, Gregory, and Niphon in his native 
Naxos, and Silvestros in Hydra, before deciding to become a monk. And it 
was with letters of recommendation provided by Father Silvestros that he 
left Naxos and went to the Holy Mountain, where he was tonsured a monk 
and dwelt during the rest of his most fruitful life, from 1775 to 1809. 
Another saint, Arsenios the New (1800-1877), was attracted to monasticism 
by the Kollyvas Daniel, after meeting him at Smyrna. These two monks 
played a very important role in the cultivation of a higher morality and 


1 See Theoclytos of Dionysiou, op. cit. 3 pp. 175-176. 

2 See Konstantinos Sathas, Neohellenike Philologta (Modern Greek Philology) 
Athens, 1868, p. 635. 
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spirituality in Pholegandros and Paros, as well as in the surrounding Cyclades 
The part played by the Kollyvades in the religious awakening of Skiathos, 
another of the Aegean islands, was also very significant. There they estab¬ 
lished, towards the end of the century, the Monastery of Evangel! smos, whose 
spiritual influence radiated throughout the island for several generations. 
Alexander Papadiamantis (1851-1911), the greatest modem Greek narra¬ 
tive writer, and his cousin Alexander Moraitidis (1850-1929), also an emi¬ 
nent narrative writer, were deeply affected by this influence. Their life and 
thought was permeated through and through by the strict Orthodoxy of the 
Kollyvades. 

In the case of Macarios, the hostility of the Anti-Kollyvades resulted in 
his departure from Mount Athos, as we have already noted. It is not known 
whether in going to Athos in 1777 he had the intention of remaining there 
permanently. Quite likely he went to the Holy Mountain with the idea of 
visiting the monasteries and other monastic establishments there and then 
settling somewhere on the mountain if he found conditions to his liking. 
Macarios early manifested a strong inclination towards monasticism. While 
still a youth he fled from home to the Monastery of Mega Spelaion, in the 
Peloponnesos, with the intention of becoming a monk, but his plan was 
frustrated by his father. It is probable, therefore, that had Athos been in a 
state of peace when he went there after he had been deposed from the arch- 
episcopal throne of Corinth, he would have found it ideally suited for his 
contemplative aspirations. Athanasios Parios, his biographer, tells us that 
Macarios went to the Holy Mountain hoping to find it “a calm harbor of 
salvation. 55 As it turned out it was “an agitated open sea,” and, since he was 
threatened by the Anti-Kollyvades, he left it and went to Chios. From Chios 
he went to Patmos, where he joined a group of Kollyvades who had left 
Athos some years earlier on account of the disturbances and scandals about 
memorial services. However, he did not settle in Patmos. After a year there 
he went to Hydra and thence to Corinth to take care of family problems 
that had arisen from the death of his father. Then he departed for Chios, 
which he made his permanent place of residence. His preference for Chios 
over Patmos was probably due to the fact that it offered not only great 
quiet, like Patmos, but also better conditions and resources for his activities 
as a writer and publisher of edifying books, especially through its proximity 
to Smyrna. In any case, after returning to Chios he went to Smyrna in order 
to find money for the publication of the Philokalia , Evergetinos, and Con¬ 
cerning Continual Communion, Then he returned to Chios, and this time 
he sought and found a hermitage. He settled here with an elderly Chian 
disciple. Except for a visit to Ikaria and to Patmos, he spent the rest of his 
years in the quiet of his hermitage, subjecting himself to severe ascesis, prac¬ 
ticing interior prayer, writing books, confessing and counseling people, in¬ 
structing them in the true Faith, inciting them to virtue, and offering ma- 
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terial help to those in need. Both in Chios and elsewhere he lived in accor¬ 
dance with the strict Orthodoxy professed by the Kollyvades, and at every 
opportunity he sought to persuade others to live as much as possible in a 
like manner. 

A very notable characteristic of St. Macarios, as of St. Cosmas, was the 
breadth of his concern as a Christian. He aspired to enlighten and regen¬ 
erate not only his fellow Greeks, but also all other Christians everywhere. 
He took seriously Paul’s statement that men are co-workers of God; and as 
God’s aim is to save the world, he held that we have the duty to help as 
far as possible all our fellow men “become worthy of the heavenly glory and 
life.” The chief means he employed in this world-saving mission were pub¬ 
lishing, preaching, counseling, and exhorting. 

Mention has already been made of his book Concerning Continual Com¬ 
munion and of the part he played in the publication of the Philokalia , 
Evergetinos , and The Extant Works of Saint Symeon the New Theologian . 
A few words of explanation should be added here about Evergetinos . This 
is a monumental work of over a thousand folio pages, containing the teach¬ 
ings and instructive incidents from the lives of hundreds of Desert Fathers. 
Its real title is Collection of the Divine Sayings and Teachings of the God- 
inspired and Holy Fathers} but it has come to be known as Evergetinos 
because it was compiled by the monk Paul, founder of the Monastery of the 
Theotokos Evergetis and hence known as Evergetinos. Manuscripts of Ever¬ 
getinos were found in the Athonite monastery of Koutloumousiou, and 
Macarios exhorted Nicodemos to prepare a text for publication. This Nico- 
demos did. Evergetinos has been of great importance in the Christian East. 
Theocletos Dionysiatis remarks that since its publication this book became 
“the delight and unerring guide of the spiritual life of whole generations, 
not only of monks of the Eastern Church, but also of clergymen and lay¬ 
men.” 1 2 3 4 In his life of Macarios, Parios also credits the saint with the publica¬ 
tion of the second edition of a work entitled Christian Apology? “by an 
anonymous writer,” of the Holy Catechism 4 by Platon, Metropolitan of 
Moscow, and of a Martyrologium , and further ascribes to him the compila¬ 
tion of the New Leimonarion. 5 

The author of Christian Apology was Parios himself. This work was first 
published in 1798 at Constantinople. The second edition, which Macarios 


1 Synagoge ton Theophthongon Rematon kai Didaskalion ton Theophoron kai 
Hagion Pateron , Venice, 1783. 

2 Theocletos of Dionysiou, op. cit. 3 p. 107. 

3 Ghristianike Apologia. 

4 Hiera Katechesis. 

5 Neon Leimonarion. 
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published at his own expense, appeared in 1805 at Vienna. 1 As far as the 
Martyrologium is concerned, it is impossible to tell from Parios’ statements 
exactly what part Macarios played in its appearance. Moreover, he gives no 
indication as to the relation of this work to the New Martyrologium , which 
was first published in 1799 anonymously and has been attributed by later 
writers to Nicodemos the Aghiorite. It seems, however, that the Martyr¬ 
ologium mentioned by Parios is identical with the New Martyrologium of 
1799, for no other martyrologium is listed in any of the bibliographies cover¬ 
ing the period when Macarios wrote. What Parios says about Macarios’ 
relation to the book makes it plain that the saint at least promoted its publi¬ 
cation and caused it to be disseminated very widely. In his preface to the 
New Leimonarion , which was published years after Macarios’ death, Parios 
remarks that Macarios, “burning with zeal to benefit the Christians, dis¬ 
seminated everywhere a great many and diverse books of a most edifying 
nature, like spiritual seeds, published through his good and tireless care and 
contribution. Among these has been the most holy and most salvation- 
conducive Martyrologium , which was disseminated everywhere a few years 
ago.” The martyrologium which was published in 1799 presents the martyr¬ 
doms of eighty-five known Orthodox martyrs who died between 1492 and 
1794. Seventy-five of these were till then unpublished. It Is likely that 
Macarios prepared the first draft of this book, after collecting material dur¬ 
ing his many travels, and then turned it over to Nicodemos to complete 
and edit. 

The title of the New Leimonarion , which is the last book that Macarios 
authored, was suggested by an early Christian work, the Leimonarion written 
by the monk John Moschos (540/550—c. 629) and published by his close 
personal friend Sophronios Sophistes. Moschos’ book deals with incidents 
from the lives of the Desert Fathers, and Macarios’ choice of the title of 
this work for his own book evinces the strong attraction which the Desert 
Fathers had for him. This attraction is also testified by his deep interest in the 
Philokalia and Evergetinos, works containing the quintessence of the wisdom 
of the Desert Fathers. The New Leimonarion was compiled as a follow-up 
work to the Martyrologium . Seeing the fruits of this work—new martyrs in 
various places and cities, inspired by reading the accounts in it—Macarios 
rejoiced and undertook to prepare a book containing the lives of these new 
athletes of the Faith. Having written them up, he went on and added to his 
manuscript certain old martyrdoms that until then had not been translated 
from the ancient Greek idiom into the modem Greek vernacular and had 
remained unpublished, and also the lives of certain ascetics and other 


1 See K. Sathas, Modern Greek Philology , p. 635; and X. A Siderides, “Vasileios 
Postelnikos,” in the periodical Ho en Constantinopolei Hellenikos Philologikos Syllogos 
(The Greek Philological Society in Constantinople) 3 XXXI (1909), p. 105. 
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edifying accounts. “Imitating the bee,” remarks Parios, “he gathered together 
from many sources what was edifying and conducive to salvation, copying 
some accounts, translating others, seeking in every way to bring benefit and 
eternal salvation to the Christians.” 1 The saint finished this work some 
months before his death, and entrusted its publication to his close friend 
Nikephoros the Chian (1750-1821). Nikephoros edited it, adding new 
material prepared by Parios and himself, including in it the lives of more 
recent martyrs and also akoluthias. The book was first published in 1819. 

According to Parios, the Corinthian saint wrote many other books. How¬ 
ever, those mentioned above are the only ones known. The rest, having been 
published anonymously and not being referred to by Parios or other writers, 
remain unknown to us. 

Some additional valuable information about Macarios’ efforts to enlighten 
his fellow Christians through publications is provided by his contemporary 
G. I. Zaviras. This writer tells us 2 that it was thanks to Macarios’ exhorta¬ 
tions that well-to-do Smyrneans gave money for the publication of the follow¬ 
ing books by Nicodemos: Confessors 3 Guide, 3 Theotokarion , 4 * Unseen War¬ 
fare 3 and Spiritual Exercises . 6 7 

St. Macarios not only authored and edited instructive books, but also 
exhorted others to do so. We have already noted how in 1777 he entrusted 
Nicodemos with the task of editing the Philokalia , Evergetinos , and Concern¬ 
ing Continual Communion and seven years later with the translation of the 
works of Symeon the New Theologian into modern Greek. Nicodemos’ con¬ 
tribution to the final version of the first three works marks the beginning of 
his long and extremely productive career as a writer; and hence it may 
justly be said that it was from Macarios that he received his first and de¬ 
cisive impetus to become a writer. 

The saint played an important role in the literary careers of two other 
outstanding figures: Athanasios Parios and Nikephoros the Chian. It was 
from Macarios that the first received the incentive to translate into the 
vernacular the Lives of Saints 1 by the Byzantine mystic Nikephoros Callistos 
Xanthopoulos, as is noted in the New Leimonarion , where the translation 
was published. It is known also that Parios proceeded to the publication of 
what is perhaps his most noteworthy book, the Epitome or Collection of the 

1 New Leimonarion, p. ix. 

2 G. I. Zaviras, Nea Hellas , e Hellenikon Theatron (Modern Greece, or the Greek 
Scene) Athens, 1872, p. 469. 

3 Exomologetarion. First edition published in 1794 in Venice. 

4 Book of canons to the Theotokos. First published in 1796 in Venice. 

3 Aoratos Polemos. First published in 1796 in Venice. 

6 Gymnasmata Pneumatika. First published in 1800 in Venice. 

7 Synaxaria . 
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Divine Dogmas of the Faith} after receiving encouragement from Macarios, 
who went over the manuscript very thoroughly and carefully. With regard 
to Nikephoros the Chian, who was a priest-monk, an eminent composer of 
akoluthias and hagiologist, and has been regarded as a saint by the Chians 
and others, 1 2 we have already noted that Macarios entrusted to him the edit¬ 
ing and publication of his New Leimonarion. Nikephoros contributed a 
number of new martyrdoms and akoluthias to the work. In two instances 
he mentions Macarios as his inspirer; he notes that the akoluthia of St. 
Gerasimos the New and the life of St. Matrona were corrected by him at 
the exhortation of the Corinthian saint. 

The extremely high esteem in which Parios and Nikephoros held Macarios 
is testified not only by the fact that they consented to carry out the tasks 
which he exhorted them to perform, but also by the way in which they 
collaborated for his canonization, Parios writing the life of the saint and 
Nikephoros his akoluthia. 

Of considerable significance also is Macarios’ role as a “trainer” of martyrs, 
as he is characterized by Parios. We have already seen that the Martyrolog - 
ium had the effect of leading many to suffer martyrdom for the sake of 
their Christian faith. But it is also known that a good number of Greeks 
who had been proselytized to Islam and later repented and wanted to atone 
for their sin to the fullest extent possible, went to Macarios, attracted by his 
fame as a holy man, to be prepared for facing the great trial of martyrdom 
with unyielding fortitude. Reflecting on the statement of Christ that “Who¬ 
ever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father Who 
is in Heaven,” 3 these neo-martyrs felt that only by boldly affirming their 
faith in Christ before the Moslem authorities could they be fully cleansed of 
their sin. In his life of Macarios, Parios names three Christians who went to 
this saint to confess and be strengthened before subjecting themselves to 
martyrdom: Polydoros of Cyprus, Theodore of Byzantium, and Demetrios of 
Peloponnesos. What Parios says in this connection is confirmed by statements 
by Nikephoros the Chian in the New Leimonarion . 

St. Macarios Notaras was not only a great reformer and enlightener and 
inspirer of men, but also a great ascetic or spiritual striver. He fled from 
the noise and distractions of cities, from all worldly vanities, and sought 
the peace and quiet of the monastery and the hermitage, to devote himself 
to inner, spiritual work. While a youth, he fled from home and went to 
Mega Spelaion, resolved to become a monk. After leaving Corinth, he spent 


1 Epitome , eite Sylloge ton Theion tes Pisteos Dogmaton , Leipzig, 1806. 

2 See Sophronios Eustratiades, Hagiologion tes Orthodoxou Ekklesias (Hagiology 
of the Orthodox Church) Athens, 1960, pp. 355-356; Ambrosios Michalos, Neon Chia- 
kon Leimonarion (New Chian Leimonarion) Athens, 1930, pp. 211-223. 

3 Matt. 10:33. 
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some months at the Monastery of St. Gerasim os the New in Kephallenia. 
Later, he appeared at the Monastery of the Theotokos in Hydra. In 1777, he 
went to Athos and stayed there for a number of years. Subsequently he went 
into monastic seclusion in Patmos, and finally he settled at the hermitage of 
Chios. Except for a second sojourn on the Holy Mountain, and later a stay 
in Ikaria and Patmos, Macarios spent the rest of his life, from about 1780 
to 1805, at his Chian hermitage. 

Parios stresses the austerities to which the saint subjected himself here: 
his continual and long fasts, his vigils, his genuflexions, and his unceasing 
prayers. “Through these extreme struggles and ascetic practices,” remarks 
Parios in his life of Macarios, “he became Godlike and was set afire by divine 
eros, A proof of this are the wonderful works of divine grace that are being 
performed today through him;” that is, miraculous cures. 

Macarios was a man of great humility. About this we have the testimony 
not only of Parios, but also of Nicodemos and Zaviras. Nicodemos cites 
Macarios as an excellent example of a clergyman who conducted himself 
with extreme humility, both when he was Archbishop of Corinth and after¬ 
wards, 1 while Zaviras says: “If one should have sought to see the ancient 
bishops of the Church, such as Basil, to observe their simplicity of life and 
modesty of habit, one would have seen in him an exact likeness.” 2 

In view of all that we have noted about Macarios Notaras of Corinth, 
it is easy to understand why he has been widely regarded as a saint and was 
regarded as such by many even during his lifetime. His memory is celebrated 
on April 17 in the islands of Chios, Syros, Ikaria, and Patmos, and also in 
Corinth, on Mount Athos and elsewhere. A church has been dedicated to 
him in the Chian village of Elata, and icons depicting him are to be seen 
in various churches of the island of Chios and of other parts of Greece. 


1 St. Nicodemos the Aghiorite, Symvouleutikon Encheiridion (Handbook of Coun¬ 
sel) , 2nd ed., Athens, 1885, p. 84. 

2 Zaviras, op. cit ., pp. 458-459. 
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pie after its puzzling popularization through Franny and Zooey and The Way of a 
Pilgrim. But Archbishop Anthony carefully explains its proper use, misuse, and 
purpose. 

The last chapter and the Epilogue connect “The Prayer of Silence” and “the new 
life” of Christians in general. When all is said and done, prayer is seen as nothing 
but real life, in the truest and best sense, life which becomes prayer. True prayer 
is no prayer, but silence, what the Greek fathers called hesychia, “both the starting 
point and the achievement of a life of prayer” (p. 110). This is the silence of peace 
and joy, the silence of God speaking, of sober communion and love. 

The value of this little book is that it is an Orthodox attempt to “open up” that 
great treasure which the Orthodox speak and boast of frequently, and so rarely under¬ 
stand themselves. It shows convincingly how new spiritual blood can penetrate the 
ancient forms of spirituality and how Orthodoxy and life can be reconciled by reason¬ 
able men of prayer. — John Tkachuk 

Grisbrooke, W. Jardine (ed.). Spiritual Counsels of Father John of Kronstadt. Se¬ 
lected passages from Fr. John of Kronstadt, My Life in Christ. London: James 

Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1967. 

This collection of Father John’s counsels is a welcome addition to the limited 
selection of Orthodox spiritual literature available in English translation. It is uniquely 
valuable because Mr. Grisbrooke has prepared the book with the non-Orthodox reader 
especially in mind. The Introduction, giving an excellent biographical sketch of 
Father John, grants at the same time an informative glimpse of Russian Church life 
and the spiritual tradition to which Father John belongs. In addition, the editor’s 
mention of the principal points of emphasis in Father John’s spiritual teaching, with 
some explanation of them and some words of caution concerning possible criticism, 
prepare the reader who is unfamiliar with Orthodoxy to approach the contents 
intelligently. 

Not a new translation of My Life in Christ, this publication is a revised rendering 
into contemporary English of selected passages from Colonel GoulaefFs translation, 
approved by Father John and published in London in 1897. Two years later, in 
1899 Cyril Bickersteth and Agnes Illingworth produced a like anthology of Father 
John’s counsels. Mr. Grisbrooke’s volume embraces a somewhat different selection of 
passages than that one, but like it, is intended to serve as a “manual of spiritual 
advice.” The passages are arranged under a series of topical chapter headings which 
in fact follow approximately the scheme of the 1899 edition, beginning with “The 
Approach of God to Man: the Incarnation,” followed by chapters on the necessity, 
manner and difficulty of prayer, on sacramental life, on the struggle with vices which 
is attendant upon a life of prayer, and finally a chapter treating “Death” and “Eternal 
Life.” The content of this edition is considerably less sizeable than that of the original 
and even of the 1899 anthology, but it is well chosen and the book is therefore not 
incomplete. One cannot help but regret, however, that Mr. Grisbrooke found it neces¬ 
sary to omit the beautiful passages concerning God and the created world which are 
to be found at the very beginning of the 1899 anthology. 

My Life in Christ , having been written by Father John as a spiritual diary, is 
considerably less than convenient because of its great length, repetitious style, long 
meditative passages and general lack of arrangement, Mr. Grisbrooke’s volume, like 
the one published in 1899, is prepared precisely to eliminate these disadvantages and 
to provide the English speaking world with a contemporary “popular” edition. In 
this intention it certainly may be said to have succeeded, although the earlier anthol- 
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ogy has the added advantage of having been published in a pocket-sized edition. 

Two short appendices give scriptural and liturgical references to passages quoted 
in the text, and a third appendix presents some minimal notes intended to be of help 
mostly to the non-Orthodox reader. — Sister Victoria 

Jenkins, Romilly. Byzantium: the Imperial Centuries AD 610-1071. New York: 

Random House, 1966. $10.00. 

Romilly Jenkins’ book is a brave synthesis of the “imperial age” of Byzantium— 
the period from Heraclios to Manzikert, during which there was more substance to 
the Byzantine claim to be the first nation of the world than was the case at most 
other moments in its long history, though that never inhibited the Byzantines from 
making the claim. 

The book does not precisely fit the author’s description of it—he tells us “This 
book was written, not for the scholar and specialist in Byzantinism but for the student 
and general reader” (Preface). In fact, as a student’s book it is not useful: the 
apparatus of references, notes, and bibliography is too restricted to allow any scholarly 
follow-through from the text into the sources. Its other audience—the “general 
reader”—may well be misled if he accepts Jenkins’ positions as settled scholarly opin¬ 
ions. For Jenkins’ book is really a very original piece of historical writing that takes 
stands on the standard program of Byzantine problems which are frequently contro¬ 
versial. The most glaring example of this basic tendency is his acceptance of the 
famous Fallmerayer thesis concerning the racial make-up of modern Greeks (page 11). 

The strength of Jenkins’ history lies in the strength of his prose narrative. Stylistic¬ 
ally there is no English-language equal of his book. We have all read about books 
that “make history live,” etc. Jenkins’ work is surely one of these. But beyond stylistics, 
Jenkins is superbly sensitive to the underlying issues in Byzantine history, and raises 
them to full view. Thus when he discusses the eighth century moechian controversy 
between the government and the Studite monks he notes that the quarrel “though 
trivial in itself, is important for what lay behind it: which was nothing less than the 
fundamental and perenniel question of Byzantine polity—who was to be master in the 
Church, the emperor and his party, or the zealot” (124). 

His final chapter—“Manzikert”—is not only an incisive analysis of the forces of 
disintegration at work in Byzantium, but shows how deeply and personally Jenkins is 
himself involved in the tragedy of that civilization. One is confronted with the full 
impact of “this dreadful half century” leading up to the disaster of 1071 during 
which Byzantium as a synthesis of political, cultural and spiritual energy went slack 
and ceased to be convincing and, in the deepest sense, inspirational, for its own 
leaders. — David Black 

Theologikon Symposion. Presented to Professor P. Khrestou, Thessaloniki, 1967. Pp. 
522. 

This impressive volume, offered to Professor Khrestou of the Theological Faculty 
of the University of Salonica by his former students on the occasion of his fiftieth 
anniversary, is an interesting witness to the revival of Patristic studies among young 
Greek theologians, a revival to which Professor Khrestou has himself greatly con¬ 
tributed through his own publications and by inspiring others to follow the safe path 
of traditional Orthodox theologizing. 

After a biographical sketch of Professor Khrestou (who holds a Ph.D. from Boston 
University) and his bibliography, the volume contains sixteen articles written in Greek 
(with a helpful English summary following each) and two articles written in English 
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ogy has the added advantage of having been published in a pocket-sized edition. 

Two short appendices give scriptural and liturgical references to passages quoted 
in the text, and a third appendix presents some minimal notes intended to be of help 
mostly to the non-Orthodox reader. — Sister Victoria 

Jenkins, Romilly. Byzantium: the Imperial Centuries AD 610-1071. New York: 

Random House, 1966. $10.00. 

Romilly Jenkins’ book is a brave synthesis of the “imperial age” of Byzantium— 
the period from Heraclios to Manzikert, during which there was more substance to 
the Byzantine claim to be the first nation of the world than was the case at most 
other moments in its long history, though that never inhibited the Byzantines from 
making the claim. 

The book does not precisely fit the author’s description of it—he tells us “This 
book was written, not for the scholar and specialist in Byzantinism but for the student 
and general reader” (Preface). In fact, as a student’s book it is not useful: the 
apparatus of references, notes, and bibliography is too restricted to allow any scholarly 
follow-through from the text into the sources. Its other audience—the “general 
reader”—may well be misled if he accepts Jenkins’ positions as settled scholarly opin¬ 
ions. For Jenkins’ book is really a very original piece of historical writing that takes 
stands on the standard program of Byzantine problems which are frequently contro¬ 
versial. The most glaring example of this basic tendency is his acceptance of the 
famous Fallmerayer thesis concerning the racial make-up of modern Greeks (page 11). 

The strength of Jenkins’ history lies in the strength of his prose narrative. Stylistic¬ 
ally there is no English-language equal of his book. We have all read about books 
that “make history live,” etc. Jenkins’ work is surely one of these. But beyond stylistics, 
Jenkins is superbly sensitive to the underlying issues in Byzantine history, and raises 
them to full view. Thus when he discusses the eighth century moechian controversy 
between the government and the Studite monks he notes that the quarrel “though 
trivial in itself, is important for what lay behind it: which was nothing less than the 
fundamental and perenniel question of Byzantine polity—who was to be master in the 
Church, the emperor and his party, or the zealot” (124). 

His final chapter—“Manzikert”—is not only an incisive analysis of the forces of 
disintegration at work in Byzantium, but shows how deeply and personally Jenkins is 
himself involved in the tragedy of that civilization. One is confronted with the full 
impact of “this dreadful half century” leading up to the disaster of 1071 during 
which Byzantium as a synthesis of political, cultural and spiritual energy went slack 
and ceased to be convincing and, in the deepest sense, inspirational, for its own 
leaders. — David Black 

Theologikon Symposion. Presented to Professor P. Khrestou, Thessaloniki, 1967. Pp. 
522. 

This impressive volume, offered to Professor Khrestou of the Theological Faculty 
of the University of Salonica by his former students on the occasion of his fiftieth 
anniversary, is an interesting witness to the revival of Patristic studies among young 
Greek theologians, a revival to which Professor Khrestou has himself greatly con¬ 
tributed through his own publications and by inspiring others to follow the safe path 
of traditional Orthodox theologizing. 

After a biographical sketch of Professor Khrestou (who holds a Ph.D. from Boston 
University) and his bibliography, the volume contains sixteen articles written in Greek 
(with a helpful English summary following each) and two articles written in English 
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with a Greek summary. The articles are consecrated to issues of Patristic theology 
(“The Christology of the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch,” by B. P. Stoyiannis, “The 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit in the Church according to Basil the Great,” by G. A. Tsan- 
anas, and “The Imitation of Christ according to Gregory Palamas,” by G. Mantza- 
ridis ); to liturgical issues (“The Thrice-Holy Hymn,” by Ch. S. Tzogas, “The An¬ 
aphora of Epiphanios,” by I. Phountoulis); to historical problems (a study on Cyril 
of Scythopolis, by E. Khrysos) ; and to publication of texts (an annotated Greek trans¬ 
lation of the “Gospel of Thomas,” by I. Karavidopoulos, and an original publication 
of the Constantinopolitan Council of 1170, by S. Sakkos). A. Takhiaos, the Slavic 
historian at Salonica, studies the famous problem of the “Russian letters” in the life 
of Constantine-Cyril. 

One of the two English articles—the last in the volume—is of a quite different 
nature: written by Fr. John Romanides and entitled “Orthodoxy in America,” it 
contains a virulent criticism of the management of the Brookline Greek Orthodox 
Theological School by the Greek Archdiocese and advocates the establishment in 
America of “a sound Orthodox theological tradition.” According to the author, such 
a tradition cannot be created if future teachers are trained in Protestant and Roman 
Catholic schools. They should, therefore, be sent to Greece for graduate studies. 

As a whole, the Khrestou Festschrift represents an interesting and worthwhile 
monument to theological scholarship and concern for the controversial issues of the 
day. It witnesses to the intellectual vitality of a new generation of Greek theologians. 

— John Meyendorff 

Anastasiou, I. (ed.). Kyrillo kai Methodio Tomos Heortios , I. Thessaloniki, 1966. 

Pp. 344, plates vii. 

In connection with the celebration of the 1100th anniversary of the mission of the 
two “Thessalonian brothers,” St. Cyril and St. Methodius, to the Moravian Slavs, the 
Holy Metropolitanate of Salonica issued this volume of articles dedicated to the great 
“evangelizers of the Slavs.” Introduced with a preamble by the editor, Professor I. 
Anastasiou of the University of Salonica, the volume contains several articles of his¬ 
torical interest by Greek and foreign scholars, mostly but not exclusively dedicated to 
Cyril and Methodius. Half of the articles are written in French. The contribution of 
E. Theodorou on the liturgical work of the two brothers, and the studies on the 
Cyrillo-Methodian tradition in Moravia (by A. Dostal, Prague), in Serbia (by D. 
Radojicic, Novi Sad), and Hungary (by Feriz Berki) are of particular value and 
originality. 

That the anniversary celebrations have spurred pan-Orthodox scholarly and mis¬ 
sionary concerns in Salonica is indeed a positive fact. The traditions of the two holy 
Greek brothers who devoted their lives to translating Scripture and liturgy into the 
tongue of the then “barbarian” Slavs are still alive in their mother city, and it is 
to be hoped that the new momentum given to the Cyrillo-Methodian legacy will gain 
strength in Greece and elsewhere in the Orthodox world. 

— John Meyendorff 

P. Ivan Zuzek, S. J. KORMGAJA KNIGA, Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 178, 

Roma, 1963, pp. XII, 1-370. 

The celebrated Russian canonist of the 19th century, N. S. Suvorov, described the 
Kormcaja Kniga, that massive, early code of Russian canon law, as a virtual “ware¬ 
house” of all legislation—both that originating with the civil authorities, and that 
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finding its source in the ecclesiastical authorities—-which deals with Church matters. 
It is not surprising that a book about the Kormcaja Kniga would retain some of the 
characteristics of the original. P. Ivan Zuzek’s book, KORMCAJA KNIGA, can 
likewise be described as a virtual “warehouse” of all matters having to do with the 
Kormcaja Kniga. 

Father Zuzek’s book is a remarkable account of the origins, historical develop¬ 
ment, and usage of the Kormcaja Kniga. It is a monumental tribute to high scholar¬ 
ship. Its multitude of references and the depth of the computer-like investigation into 
manuscripts (all except one of which are locked safely behind the Iron Curtain), 
documents, words, acts of councils, and the works of other authors in the same field 
are themselves the subject of a whole report. A typical example of the vast amount 
of research that went into the book is found in the chapter dealing with the use of 
the Kormcaja Kniga by the Holy Synod between the years 1721-1839: the author 
examined 8364 Synodal decrees. 

The Jesuit priest states that the purpose of his book is. .. “to attempt to provide 
as complete an answer as possible to the questions: what was the juridical value of 
the various kinds of Kormcaja in the Russian Church; until what time was the 
Kormcaja valid and how was it used” (p. 288) ? In providing this answer he divides 
his work into three parts. 

The first part of the book deals with the origins, the history, and the description 
of the Kormcaja Kniga . The title, Kormcaja Kniga, is an original Slavonic appella¬ 
tion, and not a translation of the Greek “Pedalion.” Prior to the first printed Korm¬ 
caja (1653), this title was used to denote any Slavonic translation of the Greek 
nomocanons. The investigation into Kormcaja manuscripts reveals that they are 
divided into four main families. The contents of the printed Kormcaja of 1653 are 
basically those of the Serbian Kormcaja of St. Sava, a collection officially approved 
at the Synod of Vladimir in 1274. 

Part II describes the use of the various Kormcajas during the first seven centuries 
of the Russian Church. This investigation supports the view of the Russian canonist 
I. S. Berdnikov: the Russian Church definitely exhibited legislative power, and the 
nomocanons of the Kormcaja were binding in and of themselves—not because of their 
being sanctioned by a Russian prince or Tsar. Examination of both civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical documents shows that legislation of the time was made in copy of or in con¬ 
formance to the legislation of the Kormcaja Kniga. New Russian legislation became 
binding when it was subsequently added to the content of the Kormcaja . In the words 
of the author, “The considerations outlined in this part of the book prove that before 
Peter I the Kormcajas were considered as the Corpus iuris canonici in the Russian 
Church” (p. 180). 

Part III of Father Zuzek’s work is an analysis of the use and juridical value of 
the printed Kormcaja in the period between the years 1700-1918. The main event 
of the period is the rise of Peter the Great, whose ascent to power introduced two 
codes of government into the life of the Russian Church: the Kormcaja Kniga and the 
tsar. The advent of Peter I not only marked the violation and abolition of much of 
the legislation of the Kormcaja; it was the beginning of the aberration of many of 
the fundamental concepts on which this legislation itself was founded. The final blow 
to the Kormcaja Kniga, however, came from the Church herself. The ecclesiastical 
publication of the Kniga Pravil, a critical text of the Divine Canons only, in 1839, 
marked the end of the usage of the Kormcaja Kniga. Since that time, no Kormcaja 
text of any canon has ever been used. Father Zuzek considers this excellent section 
of his book as his “principal contribution to knowledge.” 
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A study of the usage of the Kormcaja Ktiiga gives many fascinating glimpses into 
what the late G. P. Fedotov has called the “Russian religious mind.” A prime exam¬ 
ple of its value in this direction is the aura of mysteriousness and awe shown to be 
surrounding the book during the condemnation of Maximus the Greek in 1525: his 
error was to suggest merely a change in the arrangement of the Kormcaja*s contents! 
Father Zuzek’s work is equally valuable to the student who seeks a more comprehen¬ 
sive view of the religious situation in contemporary Russia: the inner conflict between 
the legislation of Peter I and the Kormcaja Kniga is in many ways being repeated 
today in the tension which exists between the legislation being imposed on the Ortho¬ 
dox Church by the Soviet Government and the Divine Canons. Similarly repetitious 
is the manner in which the Orthodox Church has accepted this conflict in the two 
different eras: She tenaciously holds on to the shell of existence given Hex and patiently 
waits for a better day. 

Only at one point in his book does Father Zuzek apparently venture from his 
field and betray a lack of understanding concerning the Orthodox approach to the 
usage of the Canons. On p. 152 he states that the Orthodox Church must retain a 
very large number of “divine-positive laws” that will remain in force until a new 
Ecumenical Council shall determine otherwise. In fact, the Orthodox view is that 
canons are not ends in themselves; their purpose is to defend Truth and bring men 
to salvation. The principle of economic allows that many canons, adequate to their 
purpose in one given historical period, may, if they no longer meet their purpose, fall 
into disuse in another. Salvation in Truth is an eternal value whose mode of attain¬ 
ment may change from age to age. If this is the case, and whatever real problems the 
Orthodox Church may have in connection with its canon law, it cannot be said that 
to be overburdened with a large number of “divine-positive laws” is really its main 
trouble at the present time. 

This misunderstanding, a rather isolated point, in no way affects the overall value 
of the book. It is an excellent piece of work which can be recommended to both 
students of Orthodox canon law and to specialists of Russian history. 

— Paul Lazor 
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